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Welcome  to  SSN  2176 
We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 

General  Sociology  20 

General  Sociology  was  designed  to  be  a stand  alone  course  to  meet  student  needs.  Throughout  this 
course,  basic  competencies  (knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes)  will  be  identified  as  follows: 


Assignment:  Indicates  that  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  appropriate 
assignment  book  to  complete 
related  activities. 


Reminder:  Serves  as  reminder  to 
do  an  important  task  or  activity,  or 
may  be  used  to  reference  previously 
read  material. 


Idea:  Presents  an  interesting  idea  or 
thought  that  is  important.  May  be 
followed  by  an  activity  or 
assignment. 


Internet:  Indicates  that  additional 
information  is  available  via  the 
Internet. 

Reading:  Directs  your  attention  to 
do  additional  reading  either  within 
the  module  or  additional  sources. 


Research:  Illustrates  that  you  are 
required  to  use  additional  resources 
to  complete  a specific  activity  or 
assignment. 


Writing:  Indicates  that  you  are  to 
do  some  form  of  writing  outside  of 
the  assignment  book. 


These  basic  competencies  build  daily  living  skills  useful  in  a broad  range  of  future  endeavours  and 
careers. 


The  seven  icons  that  appear  here  indicate  to  students  and  teachers  that  a basic  competency  has 
been  identified  in  the  activity  offered  to  the  students.  Not  all  of  the  icons  appear  in  each  course. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  increase  your  understanding  of  group  behaviour.  Sociology  should  help 
you  to  feel  yourself  part  of  society,  to  understand  how  society  influences  your  life,  and  to  realize  how  you 
can  influence  society. 

Basically  this  course  will  be  able  to  touch  on  only  a few  of  the  concerns  of  sociology.  Sociology,  although 
very  young  as  a formalized  subject,  is  a very  broad  one.  For  this  reason  this  course  which  you  are  about  to 
begin  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology  and  hopefully  will  motivate  you  to  do 
additional  reading  and  study  in  the  field. 
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Assessment 


The  document  you  are  reading  is  called  a Student  Module  Booklet.  It  shows  you  step  by  step,  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  This  course,  General  Sociology  20,  is  worth  three  Alberta  high  school  credits  and  should 
take  you  about  75  hours  to  complete.  The  course  is  comprised  of  three  sections.  Within  each  section,  your 
work  is  grouped  into  activities  such  as  readings,  explanations,  and  questions. 

Your  course  materials  also  include  eight  Assignment  Booklets  that  you  will  complete  and  submit  for 
grading.  A portion  (40%)  of  your  final  mark  is  based  on  these  assignments.  Assignment  Booklet  1 contains 
assignments  related  to  Section  1 Lesson  1 of  the  student  module  booklet.  Assignment  Booklet  2 contains 
assignments  for  Section  1 Lesson  2.  Assignment  Booklet  3 contains  assignments  for  Section  2 Lesson  1. 
Assignment  Booklet  4 contains  assignments  for  Section  2 Lesson  2.  Assignment  Booklet  5 contains 
assignments  for  Section  2 Lesson  3.  Assignment  Booklet  6 contains  assignments  for  Section  2 Lesson  4. 
Assignment  Booklet  7 contains  assignments  for  Section  3 Lesson  1.  Assignment  Booklet  8 contains 
assignments  for  Section  3 Lesson  2.  All  the  Assignment  Booklets  are  of  equal  value.  The  mark 
distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  One 

Section  1 Lesson  1 


100  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  Two 

Section  1 Lesson  2 


100  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  Three 

Section  2 Lesson  1 

Assignment  Booklet  Four 

Section  2 Lesson  2 


100  marks 


100  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  Five 
Section  2 Lesson  3 
Assignment  Booklet  Six 

Section  2 Lesson  4 


100  marks 


100  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  Seven 

Section  3 Lesson  1 


100  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  Eight 

Section  3 Lesson  2 
Assignment  Total 
Final  Exam 


800  marks  = 40%  of  Final  Course  Mark 


100  marks 


60%  of  Final  Course  Mark 
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Strategies  for  Completing  the  Course 


• Make  sure  that  the  Student  Module  Book  and  the  Eight  Assignment  Booklets  are  included  when  you 
receive  your  Course  Package,  as  well  as  any  other  materials  that  are  listed. 

• Assemble  pens,  a notebook,  your  booklets,  and  the  other  items  you  will  need. 

• Settle  yourself  in  a quiet  place  where  you  can  concentrate  and  you  have  room  to  work. 

• Highlight  items  of  importance  as  you  complete  the  readings  and  activities.  You  can  review  them  at 
the  end  of  each  work  session  to  make  study  notes  in  your  notebook.  As  well,  you  may  wish  to  use 
your  notebook  to  answer  questions  or  make  additional  notes  regarding  the  details  of  activities  and 
assignments. 
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Lesson  1:  Sociology  as  a Field  of  Study 
Overview 

Lesson  1 will  focus  on: 

• The  nature  of  sociology 

• The  development  of  sociology  as 
a field  of  study 

• Some  early  sociologists 

• Different  perspectives  or  ways 
sociologists  look  at  things 

• How  sociology  differs  from  the 
other  social  sciences 

• An  example  of  work  done  by  sociologists 


Kiriwana  School  assembly 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T.  Goddard 


Personal  Account:  A Sociological  Experience 

The  Trobriand  Islands  are  part  of  Papua  New  Guinea.  The  government  decided  in  the 
early  1970s  to  build  a high  school  on  the  main  island.  It  never  materialized  because  of 
political  unrest.  In  1981,  my  husband  and  I went  to  Losuia,  the  capital  of  the  Trobriand 
Islands,  to  start  a high  school.  Prior  to  our  arrival,  those  students  selected  for  high 
school  had  to  leave  the  islands  to  go  to  the  mainland.  They  were  often  away  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  Many  parents  did  not  want  their  children  to  go  away  so  they 
finished  their  education  at  Grade  6.  There  were  also  not  enough  places  in  the  high 
schools  on  the  mainland  for  all  the  students  who  completed  Grade  6.  Every  year  about 
80  students  graduated  from  Grade  6,  but  there  were  only  10  places  in  Grade  7 for  the 
students  from  the  Trobriand  Islands. 

When  we  started  the  high  school,  we  were  able  to  admit  almost  all  of  the  Grade  6 
graduates  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  area  into  Grade  7.  After  that  first  year,  those 
students  went  on  to  Grade  8 and  another  group  was  admitted  into  Grade  7.  The  parents 
were  happy  as  their  children  could  live  at  home  yet  still  receive  a high  school  education 
as  far  as  Grade  10. 
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The  high  school  had  a couple  of  sociological  effects.  The  first  was  that  although  many 
more  students  were  attending  high  school,  when  they  finished  Grade  10  those  students 
who  wanted  further  education  had  to  leave  the  island.  So,  by  building  the  high  school, 
we  had  educated  more  students  than  in  the  past,  but  by  educating  students,  we  also 
encouraged  them  to  leave  the  islands  to  complete  their  education.  Most  of  the  students 
who  became  nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  and  pilots  never  returned  because  there  were  no 
jobs  for  them;  they  stayed  on  the  mainland  to  work. 


Teacher’s  house  at  Kiriwana  High  School 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T.  Goddard 


The  second  effect  of  the  high  school  happened  during  our  second  year.  We  had  little 
electricity  while  on  the  Trobriand  Islands.  Each  night  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  always 
took  a flashlight  so  if  our  daughter,  who  was  about  two  at  the  time,  woke  up,  one  of  us 
would  be  able  to  see  our  way  to  her  bedroom.  This  particular  night  she  woke  up.  Tim, 
my  husband,  got  up  to  lie  with  her.  Both  of  them  fell  asleep.  I awoke  just  after  one 
o’clock,  smelling  beer.  All  I could  think  of  was  how  strange  it  was  for  Tim  to  have  a 
beer  at  this  time  of  night.  When  I opened  my  eyes,  I saw  there  was  a strange  man  in  the 
room.  I didn’t  actually  scream  but  I shouted. 

As  Tim  came  running  through  our  bedroom  doorway,  the  man  who  had  been  standing 
there  looking  at  me,  raised  his  arm  and  struck  Tim  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  a small 
axe.  Luckily,  it  wasn’t  very  sharp  and  glanced  off  his  head  and  landed  in  his  shoulder. 
He  shouted,  “Grab  the  flashlight.”  Meanwhile,  Tim  had  wrestled  the  intruder  to  the 
floor.  After  I had  got  the  flashlight  and  turned  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  I 
shone  it  straight  in  Tim’s  eyes.  Tim  let  go  of  the  man  and  he  raced  out  of  the  house. 
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Meanwhile,  people  who  lived  nearby  had  heard  the  noise  and  made  their  way  to  our 
house.  There  was  nothing  anyone  could  do  so  everyone  went  back  to  their  own  houses. 
I washed  Tim’s  cut  with  alcohol  and  squeezed  it  together  with  elastoplast  and  we  went 
back  to  bed. 

Two  days  later,  the  police  came  to  see  us.  They  had  found  the  man  and  wanted  us  to 
identify  him.  Four  young  men  were  waiting  at  the  police  station.  Tim  was  able  to 
identify  the  intruder  immediately.  “Why?”  he  asked  him.  There  was  no  answer.  We 
later  found  out  why.  He  was  several  years  older  than  our  students  and  had  not  been 
accepted  to  high  school  when  he  finished  Grade  6.  Since  we  had  started  the  high 
school,  many  Grade  6 students  who  previously  would  not  have  gone  to  high  school 
were  going.  He  was  angry  at  the  system.  We  were  the  system  so  he  was  determined  to 
take  his  anger  out  on  us. 

The  Paramount  Chief  came  down  to  the  police  station  and  banished  the  intruder  from 
the  islands.  When  the  man  was  tried,  he  was  found  guilty  of  break  and  enter  and 
sentenced  to  four  months  in  prison  on  the  mainland.  When  his  sentence  ended,  he 
didn’t  want  to  be  brought  back  home  so  he  committed  another  crime  and  was  sent  back 
to  jail. 


Location  of  Losuia,  Trobriand  Islands  in  relation  to  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 
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What  is  Sociology? 


sociology  - the 
scientific  study  of 
society  cind 
human  behaviour 

social  structure  - 
network  of 
interrelated 
statuses  and  roles 
that  guide  human 
interaction 

status  - socially 
defined  position 
in  a group  or 
society 


Sociology  is  one  of  the  newest  behavioural  sciences.  Most  people  have  a general 
understanding  of  psychology,  anthropology,  history,  and  economics.  However,  they  are 
often  confused  when  trying  to  understand  what  focus  sociology  takes.  Some  people 
relate  sociology  to  socialism,  communism  and  Karl  Marx,  and  feel  that  sociologists 
could  be  radicals  or  subversives.  However,  this  is  not  normally  the  case.  Sociologists 
ask  questions  of  those  in  authority  as  well  as  others  but  this  is  to  learn  rather  than  to 
threaten  the  established  order. 


role  - the 
behaviour 
expected  of 
someone 
occupying  a 
particular  status 


Simply  defined,  sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  society  and  human  behaviour 
(Henslin,  1998).  Within  this  very  basic  definition  is  the  larger  topic  of  sociological 
analysis.  This  includes  topics  such  as  social  structure,  social  institutions,  social  class, 
social  groups,  and  social  interaction. 


social 

institutions  - 

organized 
entities  that  are 
established  to 
meet  specific 
needs  for  the 
overall  society 



Social  Structure  influences  us  on  a daily  basis.  It  refers  to  a socially  defined  position  in 
a group  or  in  a society  (status)  as  well  as  the  behaviour  (role)  of  a person  occupying  a 
particular  status. 

Social  Institutions  are  organizations  built  to  meet  specific  needs  for  the  overall  society. 
Examples  include:  the  economy  (goods  and  services),  politics  (leadership  and  laws  to 
govern  behaviour),  the  family,  education  systems,  and  religion. 
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social  class  - a 
person ’s  relative 
position  within 
the  overall  social 
structure 

social  groups  - 

two  or  more 
people  sharing 
common  interests 
who  interact  with 
one  another  on  a 
regular  basis 

social 

interaction  - 

how  people 
relate  to  one 
another  and 
influence  each 
other’s  behaviour 


sociological 
imagination  - 

the  ability  to  see 
how  the  overall 
social  structure 
of  society 
influences 
individual 
behaviours  and 
circumstances 


Social  class  describes  a person’s 
relative  position  within  a society’s 
social  structure.  A person’s  social  class 
is  determined  by  educational  level, 
occupation,  income,  wealth,  and  could 
also  include  factors  such  as  race  and 
gender.  In  some  societies,  social  class  is 
determined  by  birth-people  are  born 
into  a particular  social  class  and  remain 
there  throughout  their  lives. 

Sociologists  are  also  interested  in  social 
groups  and  social  interaction  because 
these  influence  individual  behaviour. 

Social  groups  consist  of  two  or  more 
people  who  share  a common  interest 
and  who  see  each  other  on  a regular 
basis.  Social  interaction  is  how  people 
relate  to  one  another  and  influence  each 
other’s  behaviour.  Forms  of  social 
interaction  include  exchange  (wanting  a 
reward  or  a return  for  an  action), 
competition,  conflict,  cooperation,  and 
accommodation  (state  of  balance 
between  conflict  and  cooperation). 

Sociologists  are  interested  in  the  overall  analysis  of  society  and  the  influence  of  social 
structure,  social  institutions,  social  class,  social  groups,  and  social  interaction  on 
individual  behaviour.  Sociologists  refer  to  the  ability  to  see  how  the  overall  social 
structure  influences  individual  behaviours  and  circumstances  as  the  sociological 
imagination. 

Supplemental  Information 

The  Sociological  Perspective: 

http://thunderl.cudenver.edU//sociology/introsoc/topics/UnitNotes/week01.html 
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The  Development  of  Sociology 


Sociology  developed  as  a distinct  field  of  study  for  several  reasons.  Great  social  and 
political  changes  occurred  in  Europe  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  Industrial  Revolution  was  the  main  cause  of  many  of  these  changes. 
Farms  and  cottage  industries  in  the  countryside  were  replaced  by  factories  in  the  cities. 
People  left  farms  for  paid  employment  in  the  cities.  Because  this  happened  so  quickly, 
there  were  many  social  problems.  There  were  not  enough  jobs  for  those  seeking  them; 
there  were  not  enough  houses  in  the  cities;  there  was  more  criminal  activity  and  an 
increase  in  pollution.  People  from  the  country  also  found  it  difficult  to  live  in  cities, 
away  from  their  families. 

For  the  first  time,  society  impacted  on  the  individual.  Political  movements  began,  like 
the  French  and  American  Revolutions,  often  as  a way  to  save  individual  rights  and 
freedoms. 


positivism  - 
Comte 's  term  to 
describe  the 
scientific  process 
necessary  to 
ensure  accurate 
results 

social  statics  - 
the  process  by 
which  the  overall 
structure  of  a 
society  remains 
relatively  stable, 
or  unchanged, 
over  time 

social  dynamics 

- the  processes 
by  which 
elements  within 
society  change  in 
a systematic 
fashion  to  cdlow 
for  social 
development 


Early  Sociologists 

Auguste  Comte  (1789  - 1857) 


French  philosopher  who  wanted  to  solve 
the  social  problems  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Comte  believed  that 
sociologists  could  use  the  scientific  method 
to  discover  the  laws  that 
governed  society.  He  called  this  approach 
positivism~the  scientific  process  needed  to 
give  accurate  results. 

Comte  felt  that  sociologists  should  spend 
their  time  looking  at  two  fundamental 
issues:  order  and  change.  He  felt  that 
knowing  how  a society  is  held  together 
(social  statics)  and  how  a society  changes 
(social  dynamics)  would  allow  people  to 
predict  and,  perhaps,  control  their  future. 


Auguste  Comte 
picture  courtesy  of 
WWW.  multimania,  com/clotilde/acprecur.  htm 
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Karl  Marx  (1818-1883) 


capitalists  - the 
wealthy  who 
owned  the  means 
of  production 

proletariat  - 

labourers  who 
survive  by  selling 
their  work 


conflict  - the 
result  of 
opposing  beliefs 
or  forces 


Karl  Marx  was  born  in  Germany  but 
lived  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England 
for  much  of  his  working  life.  He  felt  that 
society  was  heavily  dependent  on  how 
the  economy  was  organized.  Marx 
believed  that  society  was  divided 
between  capitalists-those  who  owned 
the  means  of  production-and  the 
proletariat-those  who  provided  labour 
to  the  capitalists.  The  people  who  owned 
the  means  of  production  controlled 
society.  Marx  felt  that  the  imbalance 
between  the  capitalists  and  the  proletariat 
could  lead  to  conflict  between  the  two 
groups. 


Karl  Marx 

photograph  courtesy  of  www.marxists.org 


Marx  felt  that  social  scientists  should  help  the  workers  overthrow  the  capitalists  and 
change  society.  This  would  end  the  terrible  social  conditions  created  by  the  capitalist 
system. 


Marx  believed  that: 


• The  economic  basis  of  society  influenced  social  structure. 

• Conflict  was  the  most  important  cause  of  social  change. 


These  ideas  have  influenced  many  sociologists  since  they  were  first  presented. 


Supplemental  Information 

An  Essay  on  Karl  Marx: 

http://www.sociologyonline.co.uk/Marxism.htm 

Biographical  information: 

http://www.philosophypages.com/ph/marx.htm 
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Herbert  Spencer  (1820  - 1903) 


functionalist  - a 

person  who 
believes  that 
society  works 
logically, 
protecting  the 
interests  of  most 
of  its  members 


Herbert  Spencer  was  born  April  27,  1820  in  Derby,  England.  He  began  his  work  life  as 
a civil  engineer  for  the  railway.  When  he  was  in  his  thirties,  he  received  a large 
inheritance  which  provided  him  with  the  freedom  to  pursue  his  other  interests.  Spencer 
was  interested  in  how  society  maintained  itself.  He  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
views  of  Charles  Darwin  and  adopted  a biological  model  of  society.  The  biological 
systems  of  a living  organism  work  together  to  maintain  the  health  of  an  organism. 
Spencer  believed  that  society  was  similar  to  a living  organism  and  saw  society  as  a set 
of  interdependent  parts  that  worked  together  to  maintain  the  system  over  time. 

Spencer  used  Charles  Darwin’s  evolutionist  theory  in  describing  the  nature  of  society 
and  viewed  change  and  unrest  as  natural  occurrences  in  a society’s  evolution  towards 
perfection  and  stability.  He  felt  that  the  best  aspects  of  society  would  survive  over  time 
so  that  there  was  little  need  to  address  the  social  ills  of  the  day.  Spencer  believed  that 
natural  selection  would  see  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  societies  upgrading  the  world  as 
a whole  over  time  as  those  less  fit  societies  would  be  weeded  out. 

Spencer’s  sociology  with  this  strong  evolutionary  view  became  known  as  social 
Darwinism.  Like  Auguste  Comte,  Spencer  refused  to  read  the  works  of  others  whose 
views  differed  from  his  own  and  as  a result  failed  to  see  the  workings  of  the  world  as 
they  existed.  Spencer’s  social  Darwinism  fell  into  disregard  as  the  social  problems  of 
the  nineteenth  century  grew  worse. 

If  you  have  access  to  a computer  linked  to  the  Internet  do  some  net  surfing  to  check  for 
sites  on  Herbert  Spencer. 

http://www.wwu.edu/~Stephan/Sehedule/302/spencer/spencer.html 
Emile  Durkheim  (1858-1917) 

Emile  Durkheim  was  a Frenchman  who  was  the  first  sociologist  to  systematically  use 
scientific  methods  to  study  society.  Durkheim  was  a functionalist.  He  saw  society  as  a 
set  of  interdependent  parts;  shared  beliefs  and  values  held  society  together.  He  believed 
that  society  worked  logically,  protecting  the  interests  of  most  of  its  members. 

Durkheim  believed  that  sociologists  should  only  study  parts  of  society  that  could  be 
seen.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  individuals  should  be  part  of 
sociology.  Durkheim  was  the  first  sociologist  to  test  his  theories  using  statistical 
analysis. 
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verstehen  - the 
empathetic 
understandings 
of  the  meanings 
others  attach  to 
their  beliefs 


Supplemental  Information 

Early  Sociology: 

http://www.sociologvonline.co.uk/Durkheim  Crime  files/v3  document.htm 

Emile  Durkheim’s  Homepage: 

http://www.relst.uiuc.edu/durkheim/ 


Max  Weber  (1864  - 1920) 

Max  Weber  was  a German  sociologist  who  was 
interested  in  the  effects  of  groups  in  society  on  the 
individual.  He  believed  that  sociologists  should  go 
beyond  what  could  be  seen  to  try  and  discover  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals.  He  developed 
the  concept  of  verstehen-the  empathetic 
understanding  of  the  meanings  others  attach  to  their 
beliefs.  He  thought  that  sociologists  should  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  others  and  try  and  see 
situations  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
actually  functioning  in  the  society. 


Max  Weber 

picture  courtesy  of  http://www.pscw.uva.nl 


Supplemental  Information 

Max  Weber’s  Homepage: 

http://www.faculty.rsu.edu/~felwell/Theorists/Weber/Whome.htm 

Comparing  Marx  and  Weber: 

http://www.sociologyonline.co.uk/CompareMW.htm 
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Sociological  Perspectives 


phenomena  - are 
observable  facts 
or  events 


Sociologists  use  theories  to  help  explain  relationships  between  facts  or  events.  These 
facts  or  events  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  phenomena-one  event  is  a phenomenon. 
A theory  is  how  facts  or  events  can  be  explained  in  a systematic  way. 


phenomenon  - a 

single  observable 
fact  or  event 

theory  - a 
systematic 
explanation  of 
the  relationships 
among 
phenomena 

theoretical 
perspective  - 

outlines  certain 
assumptions 
about  the  nature 
of  social  life 

symbol  - any 
visual 

representation  or 
material 
component  of  a 
culture  that  has 
special 
significance 
within  that 
culture 

^trtttiyjyTrrn-,. 


Sociologists  have  different  ways  of  looking  at  phenomena.  These  are  called  theoretical 
perspectives.  A brief  description  of  three  main  theoretical  perspectives  used  by 
sociologists  follows. 


Three  Main  Theoretical  Perspectives 


Function 

The  functionalist 
perspective  sees  society 
as  a set  of  interrelated 
parts  that  work  together 
to  produce  a stable  social 
system.  Functionalists, 
followers  of  Durkheim, 
believe  that  institutions 
develop  in  societies 
because  they  benefit  their 
members.  Consensus 
holds  society  together. 
For  the  most  part,  people 
agree  on  what  is  best  for 
society  and  work 
together  to  make  sure 
that  the  social  system 
runs  smoothly. 


Conflict 

Conflict  theorists  follow 
in  the  tradition  of  Karl 
Marx.  They  believe  that 
in  order  to  understand 
society,  they  need  to 
understand  the  way 
power  is  managed  in  it. 
They  believe  that 
society’s  normal  state  is 
one  of  conflict  and  the 
struggle  for  power. 


Symbol 

Symbolic  interactionists 
believe  that  people’s 
actions  and  behaviours 
can  only  be  understood 
by  looking  at  people  as 
individuals.  Sometimes 
people  attach  symbolic 
importance  to  their 
interactions  with  others. 
The  symbolism  needs  to 
be  understood  before  the 
interactions  can  have 
meaning.  A symbol  is 
anything  that  stands  for 
something  else.  It  is  only 
a symbol  if  the  society 
agrees  to  its  meaning. 
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Sociology  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Sociology  is  part  of  the  social  sciences.  Other  social  sciences  include  anthropology, 
psychology,  history,  economics,  and  political  science.  Each  of  these  social  sciences 
studies  human  behaviour  and  society  from  a different  point  of  view.  Sometimes  the 
social  sciences  overlap  but  it  is  important  to  remember  what  each  field  studies. 


Anthropologists: 

Psychologists: 

Sociologists: 

Economists: 

Historians: 
Political  Scientists: 


concern  themselves  with  human  beings  as  a species  and 
as  members  of  different  cultures. 

focus  on  individuals  and  study  their  mental  processes 
and  behaviours. 

study  people  in  groups,  the  relationships  between  people, 
and  the  social  structure  developed  by  people. 

look  at  how  the  needs  and  wants  of  a particular  society 
are  satisfied. 

study  the  past  events  of  a society. 

look  at  how  a particular  society  is  governed  as  well  as 
the  power  relationship  in  government. 


How  do  social  scientists  study  the  human  species? 

The  Incident 

Just  after  5:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  13  December  1989,  a man  carrying  a semiautomatic 
rifle  entered  a classroom  in  Montreal’s  Ecole  Polytechnique.  There  were  about  twenty 
students  in  the  engineering  class.  The  intruder  ordered  all  the  women  to  sit  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  all  of  the  men  to  leave.  Thinking  that  it  was  a prank,  no  one  moved. 
The  intruder  fired  two  shots  into  the  ceiling.  This  was  no  joke. 

Once  the  men  left,  the  intruder  spoke  calmly  but  menacingly  to  the  ten  women  who 
remained.  Claiming  they  were  the  type  of  people  who  had  ruined  his  life,  he  took  aim 
and  began  shooting.  Within  seconds,  six  of  the  women  lay  dead  or  dying.  The  others 
lay  still  on  the  floor,  pretending  to  be  dead  for  fear  that  the  killer  would  shoot  them,  too. 
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personality  - sum 
total  of 
behaviours, 
attitudes,  beliefs 
and  values  that 
are 

characteristic  of 
an  individucd 


Leaving  the  classroom,  the  man 
walked  calmly  around  the  building, 
shooting  any  women  he  saw.  Twenty- 
seven  women  were  shot;  fourteen 
eventually  died.  The  killer  turned  the 
weapon  on  himself  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  died  instantly. 

The  Killer 

The  killer  was  twenty-five-year-old 
Marc  Lepine.  Although  he  had 
enrolled  in  several  educational 
programs,  he  had  never  finished  any  of 
them,  and  was  now  unemployed. 


Lepine  tried  to  join  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces,  but  was  rejected 
because  his  personality  was 
considered  unsuitable.  He  was  a loner, 
with  few  close  friends.  He  lived  in  an 


inexpensive  apartment  with  a friend  he 
had  known  since  childhood.  He  had  difficulty  establishing  close  relationships  with 
females.  He  was  domineering  with  women  which  usually  drove  them  away. 


Lepine  had  a keen  interest  in  guns  and  ammunition,  but  nobody  expected  him  to  use 
those  on  other  human  beings.  He  had  no  criminal  record,  and  in  fact  had  never  been 
convicted  of  even  a minor  offence. 


Little  was  known  about  Marc  Lepine  until  this  tragic  day  when  he  exploded  in  a 
murderous  rage.  After  the  shootings,  social  scientists  tried  to  answer  one  question  on 
everyone’s  mind,  why? 
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A Psychological  Explanation 


The  Question  : Psychologists  attempting  to  explain  the  reasons  for  Marc  Lepine’s 
behaviour  would  examine  his  life  in  detail  in  order  to  answer  the  question,  what  factors 
in  his  personality  led  Lepine  to  commit  this  crime? 

The  Assumption  : Psychologists  would  examine  the  evidence  based  on  the  assumption 
that  an  individual’s  personality  is  molded  by  his  or  her  prior  experiences. 

Understanding  the  significance  of  key  events  in  Lepine’s  life  would  help  in 
understanding  his  personality. 

The  Method:  Psychologists  would  interview  the  subject  (impossible  in  this  case)  and 
his  family  and  friends.  They  would  also  examine  documents  relating  to  his  prior  life, 
particularly  his  early  years. 

The  Explanation  : In  the  case  of  Marc  Lepine,  psychologists  would  offer  the  following 
explanation:  Marc  Lepine’s  father  was  a brutal  man.  He  openly  expressed  his  opinion 
that  women  were  inferior  to  men.  He  regularly  beat  Marc’s  mother  and  Marc  himself 
The  parents  separated  when  Marc  was  seven.  Testimony  at  the  divorce  hearing 
revealed  a long  history  of  physical  abuse.  Having  suffered  much  physical  abuse 
himself,  Marc  came  to  regard  force  as  a viable  solution  to  life’s  problems.  When  his 
difficulties  began  to  overwhelm  him,  he  resorted  to  the  only  “solution”  he  really 
understood-violence. 

Marc’s  fascination  with  guns  dated  from  his  teenage  years  when  he  spent  summers 
hunting  at  an  uncle’s  farm.  The  guns  probably  gave  him  a feeling  of  power  and  control. 
He  came  to  see  weapons  as  a solution  to  his  problems. 

Like  his  father,  Marc  came  to 
believe  that  women  were 
inferior  to  men.  Unable  to 
establish  close  female 
relationships,  Marc  came  to 
hate  women  and  blame  them 
for  his  problems.  By  walking 
into  an  engineering  class,  he 
chose  a traditionally  male 
course  which  had  only  recently 
included  a number  of  female 
students.  His  murderous 
rampage  allowed  him  to  act  out 
his  hatred. 
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An  Anthropological  Explanation 

The  Question:  An  anthropologist  trying  to  explain  the  reasons  for  Marc  Lepine’s 
behaviour  would  look  for  answers  to  the  question,  why  do  some  men  act  violently 
towards  women,  particularly  to  the  point  of  murdering  them? 

The  Assumption  : Anthropologists  would  answer  this  question  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  factors  in  the  nature  of  society  itself  that  encourage  some  men  to  act 
violently  towards  women.  One  cannot  explain  a single  act  of  violence  without  looking 
at  larger  societal  reasons. 

The  Method:  To  find  the  answer,  anthropologists  would  examine  statistics  and  other 
evidence  about  violence  in  Canadian  society.  They  would  try  to  link  together  important 
information  to  see  if  a pattern  emerges. 


The  Explanation  : Anthropologists  would  explain  that  Marc  Lepine’s  murderous 
rampage  was  the  ultimate  act  of  violence  against  women  in  a society  that  has 
traditionally  tolerated  such  violence.  Figures  show  that  one  woman  in  five  has  been  or 
will  be  abused,  while  one  woman  in  four  has  been  or  will  be  physically  abused.  Indeed, 
until  recently,  courts  tended  to  impose  much  lighter  sentences  on  men  who  assaulted 
their  wives  or  girlfriends  than  on  those  who  assaulted  strangers.  Movies  tend  to 
glamorize  violence,  particularly  against  women.  Advertisements  regularly  exploit 
women  as  sex  objects  in  order  to  sell  beer,  clothes,  and  almost  anything  else. 

Marc  Lepine’s  experiences  were  not  unique.  In  fact,  they  were  altogether  too  common. 
He  got  the  same  message  at  home  as  he  did  in  society-that  violence  against  women  is 
acceptable.  When  his  problems  became  too  much  for  him,  these  two  messages  came 
together.  His  violent  rampage  was  the  inevitable  result. 
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A Sociological  Explanation 


control  group  - 

The  group  in  an 
experiment 
experiencing  no 
change  in 
conditions 


The  Question:  A sociologist  trying  to  explain  the  reasons  for  Marc  Lepine’s  behaviour 
would  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  what  common  factors  are  there  in  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  acted  with  extreme  violence  towards  women? 

The  Assumption  : Sociologists  would  study  this  case  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
significance  of  the  acts  Lepine  committed  can  only  be  understood  when  they  are 
compared  to  those  of  others  like  him  and  of  Canadian  men  as  a whole. 

The  Method:  Sociologists  would  study  the  lives  of  mass  murderers,  especially  those 
who  choose  women  as  their  victims.  They  would  then  compare  this  group  with  a 
control  group-a  group  of  men  randomly  selected  from  society. 

The  Explanation:  Sociologists  would  offer  the  following  explanation  for  Marc 
Lepine’s  murder  spree:  Mass  killers  as  a group  display  a number  of  common 
characteristics.  They  are  loners  with  few  friends.  They  come  from  broken  families, 
usually  ones  in  which  violence  has  played  a major  role.  Most  have  been  sexually  or 
physically  abused  as  children. 

Mass  murderers  have  difficulty 
dealing  with  their  emotions. 

Frustration  and  anger  frequently 
take  control  of  their  lives. 

Although  they  might  appear 
calm  on  the  outside,  they  are 
often  tormented  on  the  inside. 

Marc  Lepine  was  typical  of  this 
group.  When  he  did  not  get 
what  he  wanted  out  of  life- 
respect,  freedom,  and 
companionship-he  blamed  others.  Virtually  all  convicted  mass  killers  are  male,  and 
many  of  them  blame  women  as  a group  for  their  failures  in  life.  Lepine  exploded  into 
violence  without  warning,  and  fourteen  victims  lay  dead  as  a result. 

Supplemental  Information 

Chapter  5,  Small  Game  in  Mass  Murders  by  the  editors  of  Time-Life  Books, 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  1992,  pages  140-159. 

Montreal  Massacre  and  links  with  domestic  violence: 

http://www.howdyneighbor.com/one-in-ten/FEMINISTmassacre.html 
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Conclusion 


In  this  lesson  you  have  read  about  what  sociology  is.  You  have  learned  about  the  early 
sociologists  as  well  as  the  different  perspectives  sociologists  take.  By  reading  the  story 
of  Marc  Lepine,  you  have  looked  at  the  approaches  taken  by  different  social  scientists 
when  studying  a social  problem. 

To  summarize: 


• Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  behaviour. 

• Topics  in  sociology  include:  social  structure,  social  institutions,  social  class,  social 
groups,  and  social  interaction. 

• Auguste  Comte  founded  sociology. 

• Three  main  theoretical  perspectives  used  by  sociologists  are:  functionalist, 
conflict,  and  symbolic  interactionist. 

• Sociology  is  part  of  the  social  sciences. 

• Social  scientists  look  at  social  problems  in  different  ways. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 
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Lesson  2:  Scientific  Methods  of  Study 

Overview 


Lesson  2 will  focus  on: 

• A description  of  the 
scientific  method:  its 
history  and  its  application 
to  sociology 

• An  actual  experiment  by  a 
sociologist  using  the 
scientific  method 

• Sociological  tools  and 
techniques,  methods  of 
research 

• Misleading  research 

• Ethics  in  conducting 
research 


Introduction 


Auguste  Comte  believed  that  sociologists  could  use  scientific  methods  to  uncover  the 
laws  that  governed  the  operation  of  society.  He  called  this  positivism  and  it  refers  to  the 
scientific  process  necessary  to  ensure  what  were  considered  to  be  accurate  results. 
Durkfieim  agreed  with  Comte  believing  that  sociologists  could  be  objective  by  using 
the  scientific  method. 


Supplemental  Information 

Positivism  and  a biography: 

http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/ 1231 2c  .htm 
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What  is  the  Scientific  Method? 


Science  is  a way  of  thinking,  an  important  and  continually 
growing  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  discovering  how 
the  world  works.  Scientists  use  a set  of  rules  developed  by 
scientists  to  help  them  discover  their  own  mistakes. 

People  often  make  mistakes  about  what  they  see.  Try  looking 
at  this: 

>-< 

Which  line  is  longer?  By  just  looking  at  the  two  arrows,  the 
one  with  the  arrows  that  extend  looks  smaller  than  the 
one  with  the  arrows  extending  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Get  a ruler  and  measure  the  lines  between  the  two  arrows  on  both  lines.  They  are  both 
exactly  the  same  length.  The  direction  of  the  arrows  at  either  ends  of  the  line  give  the 
illusion  that  one  is  longer  than  the  other. 

Because  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a mistake  by  observation  alone,  scientists  quantify  their 
observations.  In  this  case,  they  quantify  by  measuring  the  lines. 

A Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  2,400  years  ago,  said  that  when  two  objects  of  different 
weights  are  dropped  from  the  same  height,  the  heaviest  would  hit  the  ground  first.  No 
one  thought  to  challenge  him  because  it  made  sense. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  Galileo  Galilei,  an  Italian  scientist,  challenged 
Aritsotle’s  statement  by  actually  trying  a number  of  experiments  using  different  weights 
at  different  angles.  Galileo  showed  that  Aristotle  was  wrong  by  proving  that,  if  you 
discount  air  resistance,  all  objects  hit  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  You  can  try  this 
yourself  by  crumpling  a piece  of  paper  and  letting  it  fall  from  the  same  height  as  a 
book.  You  will  see  that  both  touch  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Galileo  recorded  his  experiments  step-by-step  so  any  other  scientist  who  wanted  to 
challenge  Galileo’s  results  could  copy  his  experiment  exactly.  No  one  has  ever  proven 
Galileo  wrong.  However,  Galileo  proved  Aristotle  wrong,  and  showed  how,  if  Aristotle 
had  so  wished,  he  could  have  proved  his  own  theory  wrong.  Continually  testing  a 
theory  is  part  of  the  scientific  method. 

Francis  Bacon  and  other  scientists  in  the  seventeenth  century  proposed  the  scientific 
method.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  scientific  method  said  that  in  order  to  answer  nature’s 
questions,  the  scientist  had  to  be  completely  objective  and  without  opinions  as 
information  was  gathered. 
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law  - written 
rule  of  conduct 
that  is  enacted 
and  enforced  by 
the  government. 
By  definition,  the 
violation  of  these 
norms  is 
considered  a 
criminal  act 


hypothesis  - a 
statement  that 
predicts  the 
relationship 
between  two  or 
more  variables 


Scientists  today  find  it  difficult  to  follow  Bacon’s  true  scientific  method.  They  often  go 
by  hunches  or  ideas  that  come  to  them  at  strange  places  but  give  them  a new  way  of 
looking  at  a problem.  One  scientist  thought  of  an  idea  of  saving  people  from  being 
blown  up  by  land  mines  while  he  was  having  lunch.  Others  have  had  ideas  while 
showering,  working,  or  talking. 

Using  the  idea,  the  scientist  creates  a 
hypothesis.  Then  he  or  she  creates 
experiments,  gathers  statistics  and 
information  to  prove  or  not  prove  the 
hypothesis.  For  a hypothesis  to  be 
valid,  there  has  to  be  a way  that  it  can 
be  proven  wrong,  if,  in  fact,  it  is 
wrong. 

Isaac  Newton  who  developed  the 
universal  law  of  gravity  said  he  did 
not  start  with  a hypothesis  (an  idea  of 
how  something  worked).  He  felt  that 
there  had  already  been  too  much 
hypothesizing  and  not  enough 
attention  paid  to  the  facts  and  figures. 

A hypothesis  can  only  become  a theory  if  it  can  hold  up  under  experimentation  and 
observation,  not  only  to  the  scientist  testing  the  experiments  but  to  others  who  may 
repeat  the  same  experiments  and  observations  as  well. 

Once  the  hypothesis  has  been  reinforced  by  continual  testing  and  observation,  the 
hypothesis  may  be  known  as  a theory.  All  scientific  theories  must  always  remain  open 
to  further  tests  as  new  facts  and  observations  develop. 

Supplemental  Information 

Ray  Spangenburg  and  Diane  K.  Moser,  The  History  of  Science  in  the  19* 

Century,  Facts  on  File,  New  York,  1994 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  method: 

http://teacher.nsrl.rochester.edu/phy  labs/ AppendixE/ AppendixE.html 

Stages  in  the  scientific  method: 

http://teacher.nsrl.rochester.edu/phy  labs/AppendixE/ AppendixE.html 
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A Sociological  Example  of  the  Scientific  Method 


The  best  way  to  understand  the  scientific  method’s  application  to  sociology  is  to  look  at 
Emile  Durkheim’s  classic  1897  study  of  the  social  causes  of  suicide.  Not  all  research 
processes  use  exactly  the  same  steps  as  listed  here.  Sometimes  there  are  as  few  as  four 
steps  and  often  as  many  as  the  seven  listed  here. 




operational 
definition  - a 
definition  that  is 
stated  in  terms  of 
measurable 
characteristics 


research  design  - 
a plan  for 
collecting 
analyzing,  and 
evaluating  data 


1.  Defining  the  Problem 

Durkheim  wished  to  study  the  effect  of  social  integration  on  suicide  rates 
among  different  groups  of  individuals.  He  first  had  to  define  suicide  and 
social  integration  in  terms  that  could  be  measured.  These  became  his 

operational  definitions. 

2.  Reviewing  the  literature 

Durkheim  began  his  study  of  suicide  by  examining  existing  research  to  see 
how  other  researchers  explained  the  effect  of  social  integration  on  suicide 
rates  among  different  groups  of  individuals.  He  also  looked  at  available 
statistics  on  suicide.  Because  of  the  information  he  found,  he  was  able  to 
ignore  the  popular  psychological  explanations  for  suicide  and  concentrate 
on  social  factors. 

3.  Forming  a hypothesis 

Durkheim  was  able  to  form  a testable  hypothesis  based  on  his  literature 
review.  He  hypothesized  that  suicide  rates  within  groups  changed 
depending  on  how  integrated  the  group  members  were  into  society.  From 
his  readings,  he  felt  that  the  more  bonds  group  members  had  with  family, 
religious,  and  community  groups,  the  less  likely  they  would  be  to  commit 
suicide. 

4.  Choosing  a research  design 

Durkheim  had  to  plan  how  to  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  his  data. 
Durkheim  decided  to  analyze  existing  sources-official  suicide  records 
from  different  European  nations-to  test  his  hypothesis. 
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Most  data  collection  methods  fall  into  four  categories:  surveys,  experiments, 

observational  studies,  and  secondary  analysis. 

i)  Survey  Research:  People  (sometimes  called  subjects)  are  asked  their 
opinions,  beliefs  or  behaviour  on  or  about  a certain  subject.  This 
information  can  be  collected  in  interviews  or  questionnaires.  The 
information  collected  can  be  quantitative  (numbers  that  can  be  used  for 
statistical  analysis)  and  qualitative  (narrative  text  that  can  be  examined 
to  discover  any  themes  that  may  emerge). 

ii)  Experimentation:  The  group  to  be  studied  (the  experimental  group)  is 
exposed  to  a certain  condition.  Then  the  result  is  measured  and 
compared  to  a group  of  people  (the  control  group)  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  condition. 

iii)  Observation:  There  are  two  kinds  of  observation:  natural  observation 
from  a distance  (watching  children  playing  at  recess)  and  participant 
observation  by  a researcher  who  is  a member  or  appears  to  be  a 
member  of  the  group  that  is  being  studied. 

iv)  Secondary  Analysis:  The  researcher  looks  at  old  records  and 
documents,  archives,  and  official  statistics. 


5.  Collecting  the  data 

The  information  collected  must  be  carefully  recorded  as  careless  data 
collection  can  change  the  research  findings. 

6.  Analyzing  the  data 

Data  analysis  allows  the  researcher  to  see  whether  the  data  collected 
supports  the  hypothesis. 

Durkheim  discovered  in  his  analysis  that  suicide  rates  changed  among 
different  groups  in  society: 

• Catholics  had  a lower  rate  of  suicide  than  Protestants 

• Married  people,  especially  those  with  children,  did  not  often  commit 
suicide. 

Durkheim  felt  that  this  could  be  because  of  the  strong  social  bonds  among 
Catholics  and  married  people. 
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These  findings  led  Durkheim  to  confirm  his  hypothesis  that  suicide  rates  vary 
inversely  with  the  degree  of  social  integration  of  a person.  In  other  words, 
the  more  involved  a person  was  with  social  groups,  the  less  likely  that  person 
was  to  commit  suicide. 

7.  Presenting  conclusions 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  data  and  research  findings  and  are  presented 
to  others  in  such  a way  that  if  another  scientist  wanted  to  reproduce  the 
experiments/  observations  in  exactly  the  same  way,  he  or  she  would  be  able 
to.  When  sociologists  do  not  supply  enough  information  to  allow  their 
research  to  be  repeated  by  other  sociologists,  the  findings  often  are  viewed  as 
suspicious. 


Supplemental  Information 

Excerpt  from  Robert  Alun  Jones.  Emile  Durkheim:  An  Introduction  to  Four 
Major  Works: 

http://www.relst.uiuc.edu/durkheim/Summaries/suicide.html 


Sociological  Tools  and  Techniques 

As  you  read  through  Durkheim’s  study  of 
suicide  you  should  have  noticed  reference 
was  made  to  several  sociological  tools  and 
techniques.  These  are  important  for 
sociologists  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out 
research.  There  are  various  tools,  procedures 
and  techniques  that  sociologists  use  to 
collect,  record,  and  analyze  data. 

Methods  of  Collecting  Data 

Four  methods  of  collecting  data  were 
referred  to  in  Durkheim’s  study  of  suicide. 
Sociologists  may  use  surveys,  experiments, 
observational  studies,  and/or  the  analysis  of 
existing  sources  to  get  data. 
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Experiments  were  examined  when  the  scientific  method  was  discussed  as  sociologists 
use  the  scientific  method  to  conduct  their  experiments.  The  other  methods  will  now  be 
described  in  more  detail. 


Surveys 


schedule  - list  of 
questions 
sociologists  ask 
people  being 
sun’ eyed  in  an 
interview 


Surveys  may  be  used  to  provide  sociologists 
with  data  on  attitudes  and  opinions  from  a large 
number  of  people.  Questionnaires  and 
interviews  are  the  most  commonly  used 
techniques  to  collect  data.  Questionnaires  are 
lists  of  questions  or  statements  which  people 
are  asked  to  respond  to  in  writing.  They  are 
sometimes  administered  in  person  or  more 
often  sent  in  the  mail.  Questionnaires  enable 
sociologists  to  collect  information  from  a large 
number  of  people  in  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  disadvantage  of  using  questionnaires 
is  that  sociologists  can  not  be  certain  that  the 
respondents  interpreted  the  questions  correctly 
and  the  researchers  have  only  the  questionnaire 
answers  on  which  to  draw  conclusions. 

Interviews  make  it  easier  for  researchers  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  respondents 
understand  the  questions  as  they  allow  the  sociologist  to  have  the  respondents  respond 
orally  to  questions.  This  also  allows  the  researcher  to  ask  for  clarifications  and  to  note 
context  clues  such  as  facial  expressions  or  hesitations.  Interviews  can  be  done  in  person 
or  over  the  telephone.  A schedule,  a list  of  questions  sociologists  ask  people  being 
surveyed  in  an  interview,  can  be  used.  Disadvantages  of  interviews  include  the  cost  to 
administer  them  and  the  time  required  to  conduct  them. 

Whenever  the  sociologists  use  questionnaires  or  interviews,  they  must  select  the  people 
they  wish  to  question.  The  people  they  choose  are  referred  to  as  respondents.  It  is 
difficult  to  question  everyone  in  a large  population  so  sociologists  usually  survey  only 
some  of  people  within  the  population.  A sample  is  a small  number  of  people  drawn 
from  a larger  population  and  to  be  of  value  it  should  be  representative  of  the  population 
from  which  it  was  taken.  To  ensure  that  the  people  chosen  are  representative  of  the 
larger  population,  sociologists  choose  the  people  at  random.  When  every  member  of  the 
larger  population  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  included  in  the  sample  a random  sample 
can  be  made. 
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Observational  Studies 


contrived 
observation  - 

where  a 
sociologist 
designs  a 
situation  and 
uses  a control 
variable  to 
determine  how 
people  act  in  a 
given  situation 


Researchers  may  collect  data  by  observing  the  behaviour  of  individuals  in  actual  social 
settings.  To  have  natural  observation  the  sociologists  observes  from  a distance  so  that 
his  or  her  presence  will  not  change  or  affect  the  behaviour  being  studied.  With  the 
sociologist  at  a distance,  the  individuals  should  not  realize  that  they  are  being  observed. 
A disadvantage  to  this  is  that  by  being  detached  from  the  observation,  the  sociologists 
may  miss  some  important  details. 

Sociologists  may  use  participant  observation  where  they  can  be  directly  involved  in  the 
situation  under  investigation.  The  sociologists  using  this  method  may  choose  to  reveal 
their  identities  to  the  subjects  or  they  may  remain  anonymous  to  increase  the  chances 
that  the  subjects  in  the  study  act  naturally. 

Sociologists  also  used  contrived  observation  where  they  design  a situation  that  has  a 
control  variable  to  determine  how  people  will  react  to  a given  situation. 

Analysis  of  Existing  Resources 

There  are  several  different  techniques  that  may  be  used  to  analyze  existing  resources. 
The  historical  method  involves  examining  materials  from  the  past  that  contain 
information  of  interest  to  sociologists.  The  material  may  include  items  as  clothes,  tools, 
and  pictures,  but  more  often  is  comprised  of  written  documents  such  as  letters,  diaries, 
government  records,  and  newspapers.  Researchers  use  the  historical  method  to  learn 
about  past  events  and  also  as  a way  to  study  trends.  Another  technique  that  can  be  used 
to  analyze  existing  resources  is  content 
analysis.  This  involves  counting  the  number  of 
times  a given  word,  phrase,  idea,  event,  or 
other  element  occurs  in  a given  context. 

Content  analysis  may  be  used  when  examining 
any  form  of  recorded  communication  including 
art  work,  personal  and  government  documents, 
photographs,  and  written  or  recorded  media 
sources.  This  technique  is  popular  as  it  is 
inexpensive  to  conduct.  Researchers  now  use 
computers  to  record  the  number  of  times  the 
characteristics  of  interest  appear  in  the  source 
making  the  collection  of  data  much  easier.  With 
the  use  of  computers,  statistical  analysis  is  the 
preferred  method  to  interpret  data.  Sociologists 
are  becoming  more  dependent  on  the  use  of 
statistics  and  computers  quickly  and  easily 
analyze  data  that  in  the  past  was  calculated  by 
hand. 
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Statistical  Analysis 


Sociologists  can  interpret  much  information  if  they  have  a basic  understanding  of  a few 
statistical  concepts.  The  mode,  the  mean,  and  the  median  are  the  most  important 
concepts  in  the  measure  of  central  tendency.  A measure  of  central  tendency  is  a 
statistical  average,  given  as  a single  unit,  of  the  data  under  consideration.  As  long  as  the 
data  can  be  translated  into  numbers,  sociologists  can  calculate  the  measure  of  central 
tendency.  The  mode  is  the  number  that  occurs  most  often  in  the  data.  The  mean  is 
obtained  by  adding  up  all  the  numbers  in  the  data  and  dividing  that  number  by  the  total 
number  of  cases.  The  mean  is  the  number  most  often  used  when  averages  are  given. 
The  median  is  the  number  of  value  that  divides  the  data  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
following  example  will  help  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  mode,  mean  and 
median.  The  number  of  defective  compact  discs  that  were  found  in  daily  random 
samples  of  discs  manufactured  at  Arnie’s  sound  follows: 


The  mode  for  the  number  of  defective  discs  is 
the  number  which  appears  most  often  which  is 
8 discs.  To  calculate  the  mean  all  the  numbers 
are  added  up  (totalling  1 80)  and  then  divided 
by  the  number  of  entries  (15)  giving  a mean  of 
12  discs.  To  calculate  the  median  the  numbers 
are  ranked  in  order  from  low  (6)  to  high  (17) 
and  the  middle  number  is  taken  so  that  the 
median  is  13  defective  discs.  Each  measure  of 
central  tendency  gives  a different  average 
number  of  defective  discs. 


Case  Studies 

An  intensive  analysis  of  a person,  group,  event,  or  problem  can  be  conducted  using  a 
case  study.  Case  studies  rely  heavily  on  observational  techniques.  Sociologists  may  use 
survey  methods  and  the  analysis  of  existing  sources  when  completing  case  studies.  The 
intense  focus  of  the  investigation  rather  than  the  technique  used  is  what  distinguishes  a 
case  study.  Case  studies  are  frequently  done  by  social  workers  when  they  are  screening 
parents  who  wish  to  adopt  children  or  are  dealing  with  delinquent  youths. 
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Accurate  Recording 


scientific  method 

- objective, 
logical  and 
systematic  way  of 
collecting  data 
and  arriving  at 
conclusions 
, 


The  scientific  method  requires  that  accurate  records  be  kept  throughout  the 
experiment.  Inaccurate  work  gives  misleading  results.  Bias  must  also  be  guarded 
against.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  see  what  you  want  to  see  and  ignore  results  that  might  not 
be  what  you  want. 

Results  have  to  be  written  down  as  they  happen;  people’s  memories  are  not  as  good  as 
sometimes  they  think  they  are.  For  example,  there  was  a boat  that  sank  and  a number  of 
people  were  saved  but  their  stories  changed  over  time.  Immediately  after  one  of  the 
seamen  was  rescued,  he  talked  to  a man  and  said  that  when  the  ship  blew  up,  he  just 
swam  as  fast  as  he  could  away  from  the  ship  in  order  to  save  himself.  He  said  he  didn’t 
have  a life  jacket  and  when  he  saw  someone  with  his  head  in  the  water  wearing  a life 
jacket,  he  presumed  the  man  was  dead  and  took  the  lifejacket.  A month  later,  the  same 
man’s  story  was  a little  different.  He  said  that  he  actually  pulled  the  man’s  head  out  of 
the  water,  tied  the  lifejacket  in  such  a way  that  would  keep  his  head  out  of  the  water, 
and  he  trod  water  for  about  an  hour.  When  he  saw  a raft  about  500  metres  away,  he  let 
go  of  the  man  and  swam  for  help.  When  he  returned  with  the  raft,  the  man  and  the  life 
jacket  had  disappeared.  Five  years  later,  the  man  stated  that  he  actually  had  a lifejacket 
and  when  he  saw  the  man  floating  in  the  water  face  down,  he  took  off  his  lifejacket 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

Suspicious  Research 

Sometimes,  what  sounds  believable  to  begin  with,  is  often  not  true  at  all.  Even  people 
using  the  scientific  method  can  use  statistics  and  evidence  to  “prove”  their  hypothesis 
even  though  the  hypothesis  itself  is  wrong  to  begin  with.  As  you  go  through  the 
grocery  store  checkouts,  look  at  the  National  Enquirer  as  well  as  similar  tabloids.  The 
headlines  catch  you  but  upon  further  investigation  you  find  that  there  is  little  if  any 
proof  that  supports  the  story. 


scientific  method 

- objective, 
logical  and 
systematic  way  of 
collecting  data 
and  arriving  at 
conclusions 
, 


1.  Paul  is  Dead 


head  had  been  severed,  his  hair 
burned,  and  his  teeth  knocked 
out  which  made  dental  records 
useless.  There  was  a small 


announcement  in  the  paper  with 
Paul’s  picture  but  it  was  quickly 
recalled. 


In  November  1966,  Paul 


McCartney,  one  of  the  Beatles, 
was  reported  to  have  died  in  a 
gruesome  car  accident.  His 
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In  September  1969,  rumours  started  to  circulate  about  the  cover-up.  It  was 
suggested  that  instead  of  telling  the  public  that  Paul  was  dead,  the  Beatles  chose 
to  replace  Paul  by  holding  a look-alike  contest.  A man  called  William  Campbell 
won;  the  prize  was  plastic  surgery  tamake  him  looked  exactly  like  Paul.  They 
forgot  about  a small  scar  over  William’s  upper  lip  but  he  grew  a moustache  to 
cover  it  and  the  other  Beatles’  followed.  The  Beatles  decided  to  put  clues  to 
Paul’s  death  hidden  in  album  covers  and  songs. 

The  idea  of  faking  the  death  of  a rock  star  was  not  new  but  this  was  the  first  with 
evidence  to  back  up  the  claim.  It  was  a great  way  for  record  companies  to  make 
money  as  fans  continued  to  find  evidence  to  support  the  claim.  It  was  only  when 
Paul  started  giving  interviews  and  made  more  public  appearances  that  the 
rumours  stopped.  Even  today,  there  are  websites  devoted  to  the  Paul  is  Dead 
theory.  There  is  also  a book  about  the  phenomenon-7hr^  Me  on  Dead  Man  by 
Andru  Reeve-should  you  be  interested  in  further  research. 


Abbey  Road,  England 
pictures  courtesy  of  Indiana  Un  iversity 


Here  is  what  one  site  has  interpreted  from  the  cover  and  the  lyrics  of  the  Abby  Road 
album  to  support  the  assertion  that  Paul  McCartney  died  in  1966: 

http  ://w  w w.  students . uiuc.edu/~tolsky/paul/ 
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I Front  cover: 

I 1 . The  Beatles  seem  to  be  in  a funeral  procession,  John  is  the  priest  (or  [ 

religious  leader),  Ringo  is  the  Pallbearer  (or  undertaker),  Paul  the  dead,  , 
and  George  the  gravedigger. 

2.  Paul  is  out  of  step;  his  right  foot  is  forward  while  the  other  Beatles  have 
their  left  foot  forward. 

3.  Paul  is  holding  a cigarette  in  his  right  hand,  but  Paul’s  a lefty.  Could  j 

William  Campbell  be  a righty?  Paul  is  also  the  only  one  smoking. 

4.  Paul  is  barefoot.  ■ 

5.  Paul  is  the  only  one  whose  right  arm  is  straight. 

6.  Paul’s  eyes  are  closed. 

I 7.  The  Volkswagen  Beetle  has  license  plate  “LMW”  on  top  and  “28IF”  on 
the  bottom.  Paul  would  have  been  28  IF  he  lived.  The  LMW  stands  for 
Linda  McCartney  Weeps. 

8.  There  is  a car  further  down  the  street  that  looks  like  it  is  heading  straight 
into  Paul. 

9.  There  is  an  ambulance  parked  on  the  right  side  of  the  street. 

Back  cover: 


10.  The  “S”  in  Beatles  is  cracked  representing  that  the  Beatles  are  no  longer 
in  one  piece. 

1 1.  The  dots  to  the  right  of  Beatles  can  be  connected  to  form  a 3 or  a 5,  the  3 
remaining  Beatles  or  the  5 Beatles  now  that  William  is  part  of  the  band. 

12.  If  you  look  to  the  right  of  Beatles  it  looks  like  there  is  a skull.  It  is  easiest 
to  see  when  turned  sideways. 

Lyrics: 


13. 


14. 


Come  Together:  “He  wear  no  shoeshine.”  Paul  is  dead;  he  is  buried 
without  shoes,  so  of  course  he  wears  no  shoeshine.  “He  got  walrus 
gumboot.”  The  Walrus  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  death  and  in  Greek 
walrus  means  corpse.  “He  say  ‘One  and  one  and  one  is  three/Got  to  be 
good-looking  ‘cause  he’s  so  hard  to  see/Come  together  right  now  over 
me’.”  If  “one  and  one  and  one  is  three,”  then  where  is  the  fourth  Beatle? 
Paul  is  so  hard  to  see  because  he  is  buried.  And  how  can  you  come 
together  over  someone  unless  they  are  buried. 

Maxwell’s  Silver  Hammer:  “Bang,  bang.  Maxwell’s  silver  hammer/Came 
down  upon  his  head/Bang,  Bang,  Maxwell’s  silver  hammer/Made  sure 
that  he  was  dead.”  A reference  to  Paul’s  death. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


Octopus’s  Garden:  “I’d  like  to  be  under  the  sea/In  an  octopus’  garden  in 
the  shade.”  Octopus’s  Garden  is  a term  used  by  the  British  navy  as  the 
“final  resting  place”  of  someonerburied  in  the  sea.  (Turn  Me  On,  Dead 
Man) 

You  Never  Give  Me  Your  Money:  “All  good  children  go  to  Heaven.” 
Could  this  be  a reference  to  Paul? 

She  Came  In  Through  The  Bathroom  Window:  “And  so  I quit  the  police 
department/And  got  myself  a steady  job.”  William  quit  his  job  with  the 
police  and  got  a new  job  of  being  Paul. 


Supplemental  Information 

Websites  on  Paul  is  Dead: 

http://members.fortunecity.co.uk/paulisdead/home.html 

http://members.aol.com/lennon72/pid.html 


2.  Chariots  of  the  Gods 

Over  25  years  ago,  the  manager  of  a Swiss  hotel  wrote  a book  that  later  became 
a world-wide  best  seller  called  Chariots  of  the  Gods.  Erich  von  Danikan 
presented  the  idea  that  extraterrestrials  had  left  physical  evidence  of  their 
presence  on  earth.  He  said  that  the  giant  stone  faces  on  Easter  Island  were 
probably  built  with  the  help  of  extraterrestrials.  Von  Danikan  believed  that  the 
long  lines  on  the  high  desert  on  the  Plains  of  Peru,  which  are  only  visible  from 
the  air,  were  probably  landing  strips  for  their  space  craft.  Von  Danikan’s  “ancient 
astronaut”  theory  was  not  popular  for  long.  Archaeologists  and  astronomers 
criticized  von  Danikan  extensively.  However,  the  Ancient  Astronaut  Society  has 
over  10,000  members  worldwide.  At  conferences,  topics  include  “spaceships”  of 
the  Biblical  prophet  Ezekiel  and  the  famous  “face  on  Mars.” 

Von  Danikan  has  continued  to  write  about  his  theory  and  feels  that  each  book  is 
better  than  the  one  before  with  even  stronger  proof  to  support  his  ideas. 
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Supplemental  Information 

Erich  von  Daniken,  Chariots  of  the  Gods,  Putnam  and  Bantam  Books,  1968 
von  Daniken’s  homepage: 

http://www.daniken.eom/e/index.html 

3.  Hans  the  Remarkable  Horse 


In  the  late  1800s,  a German  named  von  Osten  wanted  to  prove  that  animals  were 
just  as  clever  as  man.  He  spent  two  years  training  a horse  he  called  Clever  Hans. 
The  horse  learned  to  shake  his  head  for  yes  or  no  and  would  answer  other 
questions  correctly  by  tapping  his  forelegs  on  the  ground.  He  could  do  quite 
complicated  math  questions,  tap  out  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  and  tell  the 
time.  Von  Osten  let  others  ask  questions  of  the  horse.  Leading  zoologists  and 
psychologists  studied  the  horse  and  said  that  von  Osten  had  not  tricked  anyone. 
Clever  Hans’s  intelligence  was  accepted  until  an  investigator  named  Otto 
Pfungst  asked  to  do  another  series  of  tests.  Pfungst  wrote  the  questions  on  cards 
so  that  no  one  except  Clever  Hans,  the  horse,  and  Pfungst  knew  what  the 
questions  were.  When  Pfungst  asked  a question.  Clever  Hans  would  begin  to 
tap,  looking  closely  at  the  man  who’d  asked  the  question. 

Pfungst  realized  that  Clever  Hans  was  looking  for  some  small  movement  of 
Pfungst’s  head  so  he  would  know  when  to  stop  tapping.  It  wasn’t  that  Clever 
Hans  knew  the  answer:  the  horse  had  just  learned  to  read  the  person  who  had 
asked  the  question.  Unconsciously,  as  the  horse  arrived  at  the  right  number,  the 
questioner  would  relax  and  make  a small  movement.  When  that  happened  the 
horse  knew  that  was  the  answer. 

Clever  Hans’s  great  ability  was  to  observe  his  questioner,  not  actually  figure  out 
the  answers  to  the  questions. 
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Social  Research  and  Ethics 

Sociologists  depend  on  research  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  society  and  human 
behaviour.  Social  research  focuses  on  people  and  presents  sociologists  with  research 
problems  that  involve  ethical  issues.  Ethics  are  moral  principles  based  on  group  values 
that  guide  our  behaviour.  In  science  ethical  principles  are  used  to  ensure  that  research  is 
directed  toward  achieving  worthwhile  goals.  All  scientists  are  bound  by  a set  of 
universal  ethical  principles  when  conducting  research.  They  must  conduct  their 
research  competently,  record  and  report  their  findings  accurately,  and  accept 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  Those  scientists  who  study  people  need  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  their  participants. 

Sociologists  must  see  to  it  that  their  human  research  participants  are  ne  ver  intentionally 
harmed  by  not  submitting  them  to  physical,  moral,  or  emotional  endangerment.  Another 
ethical  consideration  for  sociologists  is  informed  consent.  Whenever  possible  subjects 
should  be  given  full  knowledge  of  the  research  project.  It  is  unethical  to  force  people 
into  participating  in  a study.  Problems  of  privacy  invasion  and  the  use  of  deception  arise 
in  observational  studies  when  the  subjects  have  not  been  informed  that  they  are  being 
studied.  Sociologists  need  distinguish  between  legitimate  research  methods  and  those 
that  involve  the  invasion  of  privacy  or  use  deception. 

Sociologists  should  conduct  their  study  with  neutrality  and  should  not  let  their  personal 
values  alter  their  subjects’  behaviour  nor  influence  the  interpretation  of  their  findings. 
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Careers  in  Sociology 

Many  sociology  students  are  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  social  welfare  agencies. 
Students  who  get  their  degree  in  sociology  may  seek  employment  in  a wide  variety  of 
areas  within  business,  industry,  and  government.  Some  sociology  students  complete  the 
requirements  for  a teaching  certificate  and  go  on  to  become  teachers.  Professional 
sociologists  may  seek  employment  in  various  fields  such  as  criminology,  demography, 
gerontology,  urban  and  industrial  sociology,  medical  sociology,  or  social  welfare 
research. 

Those  sociologists  interested  in  criminology  may  work  with  police  departments,  the 
courts,  and  correctional  centres  in  assessing  problems  and  setting  policies.  Some 
sociologists  interested  in  criminology  may  be  involved  with  probation  and  parole  work. 

Demographers  collect  and  analyze  statistics  related  to  population  and  may  help 
businesses  to  plan  their  marketing  and  advertising  programs.  Sociologists  that  specialize 
in  gerontology  focus  on  the  social  aspects  of  aging  and  assist  in  setting  policies  and 
assessing  the  needs  of  the  aged.  The  work  of  urban  sociologists  involves  investigating 
the  origin,  structure,  and  growth  of  cities.  Many  urban  sociologists  work  as  urban 
planners  helping  cities  plan  for  their  housing,  business,  recreational,  and  transportation 
needs.  Rural  sociologists  study  life  in  rural  communities  and  contrast  it  with  that  of 
urban  sociologists. 

Industrial  sociologists  are  employed  to  analyze  and  assess  the  needs  of  workers  and 
management  of  an  industry  or  institution. 

Medical  sociologists  are  employed  by  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  government 
agencies  and  concentrate  their  studies  on  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  the  rate  and 
control  of  diseases  among  other  things.  Social  welfare  research  workers  are  employed 
by  government  and  community  agencies  to  investigate  social  problems  to  better  plan 
and  carry  out  social  welfare  programs. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  lesson  you  have  read  about  the  history  and  the  development  of  the  scientific 
method.  You  have  also  followed  Durkheim  as  he  used  the  scientific  method  in  a 
sociological  research  project.  You  are  more  aware  of  research  that  has  a faulty 
hypothesis. 

To  summarize: 


,|  secondaiy 
I analysis  - the 
j analysis  of 
existing  sources 
j of  information 


• The  scientific  method  follows  an  objective  and  logical  way  of  collecting  data  and 
arriving  at  conclusions. 

• Scientists  can  follow  each  other’s  experiments  if  the  scientific  method  is  used  to 
check  for  accuracy. 

• There  are  four  different  ways  to  collect  data:  survey  research,  experimentation, 
observation,  and  secondary  analysis. 

• Sensational  stories  are  often  built  on  suspicious  research. 


Idrn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 
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Lesson  1;  What  is  Culture? 

Overview 

Lesson  1 will  focus  on  these  topics: 


What  is  culture? 

Cultural  components 

Why  humans  have  culture  ^ , 

Kinwana  School 

How  cultures  change  photograph  courtesy  ofJ.  T Goddard 

Cultural  change 

An  example  of  how  social  scientists  study  a culture 


Introduction 

Culture:  A Personal  Experience 

When  our  first  child  was  six  months  old,  we  moved  to  the  Trobriand  Islands  to  build  a 
high  school.  We  lived  in  a house,  close  to  the  main  road.  There  was  no  electricity  and 
no  running  water.  There  was  also  no  baby  food,  no  disposable  diapers,  no  restaurants, 
and  no  one  else  who  spoke  much  English.  My  husband  and  I muddled  along  with  the 
baby,  hoping  that  we  doing  the  right  thing.  We  relied  completely  on  what  we  could 
remember  our  parents  doing  with  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

We’d  had  a difficult  day  at  the  school  and  returned  home  having  picked  up  Nichola 
from  the  babysitter’s.  I made  supper.  Everything  took  so  much  longer.  Eventually, 
supper  was  over.  Nichola  couldn’t  have  a bath  because  there  was  no  bathtub  nor  was 
there  any  running  water,  should  there  have  been  a tub.  We  were  also  rationing  the  water 
in  the  rain  tank  because  it  was  low  and  we  didn’t  know  when  the  next  rain  would 
come. 

One  of  us  read  to  Nichola,  put  her  in  her  crib  and  said  good  night.  As  the  door  shut,  she 
started  to  cry.  We  went  back  in  and  she  stopped  crying.  When  we  left,  she  started  again. 
I said,  “Just  leave  her;  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  her.  She  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  sleep.” 
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We  both  went  into  the  living  room  and  ignored  the  noise.  She  continued  to  cry.  After 
about  five  minutes,  the  back  door  opened  and  a woman  from  the  community  who  we 
didn’t  know  came  into  the  house  and  went  quickly  into  Nichola’s  bedroom,  picked  her 
up  and  took  her  outside.  We  sat  there,  completely  stunned. 

Outside,  we  could  see  the  kerosene  lamp  of  our  neighbours.  We  went  over  to  find 
Nichola  the  centre  of  attention.  Then  a man  came  up  to  us  and  said,  “We  don’t  let  our 
children  cry.”  That  was  all.  We  were  publicly  chastised  for  allowing  our  child  to  cry. 
We  knew  that  if  the  community  heard  her  again,  they  would  come  and  take  her. 

Different  cultures  have  different  ways  of  doing  things.  Some  you  inherit,  some  you 
learn,  some  are  more  important  than  others.  What  your  culture  teaches  you,  could  be 
completely  different  to  that  taught  in  other  cultures.  We  learned  that.  We  learned  that 
there  were  different  ways  of  getting  your  child  to  sleep  without  letting  them  cry.  We 
had  to.  No  one  there  was  interested  in  our  way  of  doing  things. 


socialization  - 

interactive 
process  through 
which 

individuals  leaiii 
the  basic  skills, 
values,  beliefs, 
and  behaviour 
patterns  of 
society 

ethnocentric  - to 

uphold  one’s 
culture  as 
superior  to  any 
other 

restrictive  - 

limited 


General  Features  of  a Culture 

Every  culture  has  its  own  values  and  assumptions.  A list  of  general  features  or 
aspects  about  culture  follows.  This  list  will  help  you  understand  your  own 
culture  as  well  as  the  culture  of  others. 

• Culture  is  learned  through  socialization  and  watching  other  people. 

• Culture  is  acquired  and  shown  unconsciously. 

• Parts  of  a person’s  culture  change  over  time  but  the  deeply-rooted  cultural 
values  and  traditions  resist  change. 

• Culture  is  shared  by  all  members  of  a group. 

• Every  culture  works,  no  matter  how  strange  it  appears  to  those  who  are 
not  from  that  culture. 

• A culture  becomes  more  complicated  with  more  rules  the  older  it  gets. 

• Culture  is  spread  from  one  person  to  another;  generation  to  generation. 

• Aspects  of  culture  are  interrelated-touch  one  area  and  you  will  affect 
others. 

• A culture  can  believe  itself  to  be  superior  to  all  other  cultures 

(ethnocentric). 

• Some  aspects  of  culture  are  hidden  (seclusive). 

• Some  aspects  of  a culture  are  restrictive-not  everyone  is  allowed  to  be 
part  of  them. 
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What  is  Culture? 


i 


I culture  - the 
beliefs,  values, 
socioeconomic 
systems,  and 
customs  of  a 
I society 

material 
components  - 

things  created  by 
humans  such  as 
buildings, 
automobiles,  and 
computers 

non-material 
components  - 

behaviours, 
values,  and 
attitudes  shown 
by  members  of  a 
culture 


The  Impact  of  Culture 

Not  many  people  live  entirely  on  their 
own.  Most  people  live  as  part  of  a group 
where  they  continually  interact  with 
members  of  the  same  group.  Individually, 
we  have  an  effect  on  the  group,  but  the 
group  also  shapes  and  influences  us  as 
individuals.  A culture  is  born  when  this 
happens. 

A culture  can  be  defined  as  a learned 
pattern  of  values  and  behaviours  that 
everyone  in  a group  shares.  Culture  tells 
us  what  customs,  language,  laws,  values, 
and  beliefs  our  particular  group  will  have. 
These  behaviours  and  values  are  passed 
on  to  new  members  by  a process  known 
as  socialization. 


Some  anthropologists  believe  that,  over 
time,  each  culture  creates  its  own 
guidelines  for  governing  its  members. 

Most  aspects  of  life  are  covered  by  these 
guidelines:  dating,  housing,  celebrations, 
laws,  names,  fashion,  medicine,  family,  education,  religion,  government,  and  language. 


Sociologists  take  a broad  view  when  defining  culture.  It  consists  of  all  shared  products 
of  human  groups  including  material  components  such  as  physical  objects  as  well  as 
the  non-material  components  which  are  the  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviours  shared  by 
groups  of  people.  The  physical  products  that  people  create  such  as  automobiles, 
baseball  bats,  dishes,  roads,  and  other  man-made  objects  form  the  material  culture.  The 
non-material  culture  is  comprised  of  abstract  human  creations  and  consists  of  the  words 
people  use;  the  ideas,  customs,  and  beliefs  they  hold;  and  the  habits  that  they  follow. 
For  example,  in  the  game  of  hockey,  pucks,  hockey  sticks,  and  nets  are  part  of  the 
material  culture  while  the  rules  of  the  game  are  part  of  the  non-material  culture. 
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Specific  examples  of  the  material  and  non-material  components  of  a culture  vary  from 
one  society  to  another.  Other  basic  components  that  all  cultures  have  include  symbols 
and  language. 


• Symbols 

Cultures  distinguish  themselves  by  using  different  symbols.  A symbol  is  any 
material  component,  including  pictures,  signs  or  flags  that  have  a special 
significance  within  a culture.  The  placing  of  the  American  flag  on  the  rubble  of 
the  World  Trade  Centre  by  the  firefighters  is  an  example  of  a symbolic  gesture. 
Canada’s  red-and-white  flag  with  its  red  maple  leaf  is  a symbol.  The  red  and 
white  colours  are  the  background  colours  of  the  ancient  battle  flags  of  England 
and  France  and  symbolize  Canada’s  two  founding  countries.  The  red  maple  leaf 
is  symbolic  of  Canada  and  is  used  on  everything  from  military  uniforms  to 
hitchhikers’  backpacks. 
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Some  symbols  are  used  worldwide.  For  example,  bathroom  doors  in  most  airports  are 
marked  with  male  and  female  symbols  rather  than  words  so  that  no  matter  what 
language  you  read  you  can  identify  which  door  to  use. 

• Slang 

Slang  is  language  that  is  particular  to  a certain  group  or  culture.  Slang 
expressions  can  be  humourous  like,  “Dude,  where’s  my  car?”  as  well  as 
complimentary,  “Where’d  you  get  that  beaut  hat?”  The  expressions  often  don’t 
stay  in  the  culture  very  long  because  they  lose  their  effectiveness. 

An  example  of  today’s  teenage  slang  expression:  “Wass  happenin?”  “Nothn.  Jus 
chillin’’ 

An  example  of  teenage  slang  from  the  1960s:  “Groovy.”  “Peace” 

Some  words  like  toque,  loonie,  toonie,  and  pogey  become  part  of  a culture’s 
vocabulary  because  of  the  particular  meaning  associated  with  them.  The  words 
may  be  used  in  another  culture  or  country  but  with  different  meanings. 

Often,  slang  expressions  develop  with  a society’s  subcultures.  Subcultures  are 
small,  distinguishable  groups  of  people  that  live  within  a larger  culture. 
Teenagers,  seniors,  and  skaters  all  fall  into  subculture  categories. 

Slang  can  also  be  used  to  keep  people  out  of  a particular  group.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  language,  you  won’t  be  able  to  express  yourself,  and  no  one  will  pay 
much  attention  to  you. 


I slang  - words 
* that  are 
particular  to  a 
certain  group 
and  have  a 
j different 
' meaning  for  that 
group  than  for 
others 


I 

I 
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Studying  Cultures 


culture  trait  - 
smallest  unit  of 
culture,  a single 
tool,  act  or  belief 

culture  complex 
- combined 
cultural  traits 
form  cultural 
complexes,  a 
cluster  of 
interrelated 
traits 

culture  pattern  - 

when  culture 
complexes 
combine  into  an 
interrelated 
whole 


Cultures  are  vast  and  complicated  so  to  make  studying  cultures  easier,  sociologists 
break  culture  down  into  units  or  levels  that  can  be  studied  separately.  Culture  may  be 
examined  in  terms  of  traits,  complexes,  and  patterns. 

Culture  Traits 

Culture  traits  are  the  smallest  unit  of 
culture.  Any  individual  tool,  act,  or  belief 
that  is  related  to  a particular  need  or  situation 
is  a culture  trait.  The  utensils  we  use  to  eat 
such  as  a fork,  knife,  spoon,  or  chopsticks 
for  that  matter  are  examples  of  culture  traits. 

Items  of  clothing  that  you  wear  by 
themselves  are  culture  traits.  The  clothes  that 
you  would  wear  when  you  are  going  out  with  your  friends  will  differ  from  that  you 
would  choose  if  you  were  going  to  a formal  event  so  the  culture  traits  chosen  are 
determined  by  the  situation  or  need  that  you  have. 

Culture  Complexes 

A culture  complex  forms  when  several  interrelated  individual  culture  traits  are  joined 
together.  The  game  of  hockey  is  a culture  complex  as  it  requires  various  material  culture 
traits  and  also  specific  beliefs  related  to  the  game.  The  interrelated  individual  material 
culture  traits  would  include  the  net,  puck,  skates,  pads,  helmets,  sticks,  and  other 
equipment.  Some  specific  acts  would  include  passing,  blocking,  shooting,  and  scoring. 
The  game  is  played  with  certain  beliefs  such  as  following  the  rules,  giving  penalties  for 
rule  violations,  and  in  general  being  a good  sport  while  playing.  There  are  many  other 
culture  complexes  in  our  society. 

Culture  Patterns 

The  combination  of  a number  of  interrelated  culture  complexes  forms  a culture 
pattern.  The  interrelated  complexes  involved  in  attending  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  junior  high,  high  school,  college,  and  possibly  university  combine  together  to 
form  a culture  pattern  in  education.  There  are  culture  patterns  in  most  other  aspects  of 
society  such  as  in  sports,  religion,  family  life,  business,  and  the  different  occupational 
fields. 
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Cultural  Variation 

The  things  that  are  thought  to  be  important  for  a 
specific  culture  are  known  as  cultural  values.  These 
vary  from  one  culture  to  another  as  the  cultures  of  the 
world  are  very  different  with  each  culture  having 
different  customs  and  beliefs.  For  example  consider 
the  Aztecs  who  lived  in  present  day  Mexico  prior  to 
the  Spanish  coming  in  the  1500s.  When  the  two 
groups  came  into  conflict  with  each  other,  the 
Spaniards  went  to  war  in  order  to  kill  and  gain  control. 

The  Aztecs,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  war  as  a 
opportunity  to  obtain  captives  which  they  then  used  in 
their  religious  sacrifices.  Another  example  of  cultural 
variation  can  be  seen  in  the  many  different  types  of  foods  or  the  variety  of  languages 
that  exist  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  major  causes  for  cultural  variation: 

1.  Geography 

The  different  environments  that  people  live  in  create  differences  in  culture 
because  people  develop  different  ways  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  People  living  in 
an  Arctic  village  would  have  a different  lifestyle  and  different  customs  than  those 
living  in  a village  in  the  tropics.  People  in  colder  climates  would  require  more 
protective  clothing  and  housing  and  would  have  different  food  sources  than 
those  living  in  a warm  tropical  region. 

2.  Inventions 

The  number  of  inventions  that  a group  of  people  have  also  causes  cultural 
variation.  A culture  that  has  electricity  and  all  the  appliances  and  equipment  it 
can  operate  will  differ  from  a culture  in  a region  of  the  world  where  there  is  no 
electricity.  Having  different  inventions  results  in  having  different  cultural  traits. 
The  different  tools,  actions,  and  beliefs  change  the  culture  patterns  and  can  result 
in  societies  that  are  significantly  different. 

3.  Isolation 

Isolated  cultures  have  little  chance  to  share  ideas,  inventions,  or  practices  with 
other  cultures  and  thus  do  not  experience  the  cultural  change  that  some  modern 
industrial  societies  experience.  These  cultures  are  significantly  different  as  a 
result  of  this  isolation. 
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Subcultures 


Cultural  variation  exists  not  only  among 
different  societies  but  also  exists  within 
societies.  A subculture  is  any  group 
within  a larger  complex  culture  who 
have  interests  that  vary  from  those  of 
the  mainstream  culture.  The  mainstream 
culture  would  be  the  largest  part  of  a 
society  with  a shared  collection  of  traits, 
complexes,  and  patterns  that  are 
common  to  all  members  of  this  group. 

Although  all  members  of  the  society 
would  share  these  broad  cultural 
features,  there  may  be  some  member 
that  would  hold  values,  norms,  and 
behaviours  that  are  not  shared  by  the 
entire  population.  If  a number  of  people 
share  these  unique  cultural 
characteristics,  they  form  a subculture. 

In  your  notes  on  slang  it  mentioned  subcultures.  Subcultures  reject  some  but  usually  not 
all  of  the  values  and  practices  of  the  larger  society.  While  sharing  many  basic  customs 
with  the  larger  group,  they  might  have  their  own  specific  foods,  style  of  dress,  beliefs, 
customs,  and  celebrations  that  are  not  shared  by  the  larger  group.  The  hippies  of  the 
1960s  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  flower  children  who  advocated  love,  beauty,  and 
peace  were  a subculture.  More  recent  subcultures  would  include  the  skinheads  and 
punks. 


Most  subcultures  do  not  pose  a threat  to  society  and  may  in  fact  make  society  more 
interesting  and  open  to  change.  When  a subculture  consciously  challenges  the  values  of 
the  larger  society  and  rejects  the  norms,  values,  and  practices  of  the  larger  society,  that 
subculture  becomes  a counterculture  having  replaced  the  larger  society’s  set  of  cultural 
patterns  with  its  own.  The  Hare  Krishna  and  the  punk  subcultures  are  examples  of 
countercultures. 
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Cultural  Universals 


All  human  beings  do  have  similar  basic  needs  and  all  societies  must  develop  culture 
traits,  complexes,  and  patterns  to  ensure  that  these  needs  are  met.  Sociologists  refer  to 
these  common  features  that  are  widely  accepted  and  either  required  or  expected  in 
society  as  cultural  universals. 


cultural 
universals  - 
common  features 
that  are  found  in 
all  cultures 


George  Murdock,  an  anthropologist,  did  a study  in  the  1940s  to  determine  what  types 
of  general  traits  were  common  to  all  cultures.  Based  on  his  research,  he  compiled  a list 
of  cultural  universals  that  included  cooking,  feasting,  toolmaking,  adorning  the  body, 
forms  of  greeting,  dancing,  housing,  gift  giving,  and  handling  of  the  deceased.  Other 
cultural  universals  existed  in  the  areas  of  religion,  sports,  medicine,  language,  myths, 
and  family  life. 


cultural 
alternative  - 

choices  that  an 
individual  can 
\niake  that  allow 
one  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a 
cultural 
\universcd 


Survival  dictated  a need  for  these  types  of  cultural  universals,  but  the  specific  way  each 
society  fulfilled  these  could  vary.  Every  society  has  a need  for  children  to  ensure  that 
new  members  are  added  to  the  society.  Having  and  caring  for  children  led  to  the 
makeup  of  families.  Families  around  the  world  differ  in  composition.  A family  may 
consist  of  one  or  both  parents  and  their  children,  or  it  may  include  three  generations 
with  the  grandparents  included.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  family  composition  differs 
as  a person  may  have  more  than  one  spouse.  A cultural  alternative  exists  when  there 
are  different  choices  an  individual  can  make  that  allow  the  individual  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a culture  universal. 
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Why  Do  We  Have  Culture  and  Animals  Do  Not? 

Certain  species  of  animals  might  have  some  basics  of  culture  but  only  humans  have  the 
ability  to  develop  a full  cultural  life  for  the  following  reasons: 

• Animals  behave  mostly  by  instinct. 

Instincts  force  most  animals  to  act  in  a 
certain  way.  Some  animal  species  can  be 
taught  how  to  act  but  only  to  a certain 
extent.  Humans  have  fewer  instinctive 
behaviour  patterns  and  a brain  which 
gives  us  great  potential  for  learning.  As  a 
result,  we  are  able  to  make  choices, 
change  our  ideas  and  behaviour,  and 
participate  in  our  own  culture. 

• Humans  can  talk  to  each  other  and 
communicate  thoughts  and  ideas.  As  a 
result,  the  culture  can  be  shared  among 
members  and  passed  from  generation  to 
generation.  Humans,  unlike  animals, 
have  the  physical  and  mental  capacities 
for  language  and  speech. 

• Humans  are  able  to  use  their  hands  to 
hold  and  use  other  objects.  Thus,  humans 
are  able  to  change  the  environment  that 
surrounds  them. 

• Humans  can  imagine  something  which  isn’t  there,  even  something  they’ve  never 
seen. 

Imagine  you  find  yourself  in  completely  new  surroundings.  The  language,  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  education  are  all  different  from  your  own.  How  would  you  react? 
Would  you  ignore  the  new  culture  and  try  as  hard  as  you  can  to  hold  on  to  your  own, 
or  would  you  embrace  the  new  completely,  rejecting  your  own  culture? 

Social  scientists  such  as  sociologists  and  anthropologists  play  an  active  role  in  studying 
different  cultures  and  reporting  back  to  their  own  culture  with  as  much  information  as 
they  can.  This  helps  doctors,  teachers,  and  other  newcomers  to  become  familiar  with 
the  culture  before  they  go,  so  that  they  can  do  their  jobs  more  effectively.  Organizations 
that  send  people  overseas  for  extended  periods  of  time  use  this  information  in  briefing 
sessions  held  before  participants  leave. 
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Supplemental  Information 

What  is  culture? 

http://www.wsu.edu:8001/vwsu/gened/learn-modules/top  culture/culture- 

index.html 

Culture  and  society  resources: 

http://vax.wcsu.edu/socialsci/socres.html 

Disney’s  portrayal  of  culture  and  race: 

http://miavx  1 .muohio.edu/~psybersite/disney/DisneyCulture.htx 


What  follows  is  a case  study  of  a group  of  people  from  different  backgrounds  and 
cultures  trying  to  figure  out  why  a disease  attacked  only  a certain  subculture  in  Papua 
New  Guinea. 


Students  at  Kiriwana  High  School 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T.  Goddard 
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How  Do  We  Study  a Culture? 

Researchers  analyse  a culture  according  to  their 
particular  discipline.  Psychologists  are  concerned  with 
how  individuals  within  a culture  interpret  events, 
activities,  and  customs.  Sociologists  are  concerned 
with  the  relationships  and  interactions  between 
individuals.  Anthropologists  explore  artifacts  and 
ritualistic  behaviours  to  determine  what  these  dynamics 
reveal  about  a culture.  Physicians  are  interested  in 
biological  processes  and  the  practices  that  hinder  or 
help  a culture’s  survival. 

Grade  7 girls  waiting  for  their  turn  to  dance 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T Goddard 

The  following  scenario  describes  a true  account  of  the  problems  that  different 
researchers  encountered  when  attempting  to  understand  a mysterious  disease. 

The  Fore  Culture  - Mystery  of  the  Kurv 


The  Fore  live  in  the  highlands  of  Papua  New 
Guinea,  a country  in  the  South  Pacific.  They 
lived  there  undisturbed  by  outside  forces  until 
European  colonialism  expanded  into  the 
region  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
island’s  mountainous  interior  remained 
isolated  until  1930,  when  Australian  miners 
trekked  into  the  region  in  search  of  gold.  This 
marked  the  Fore’s  first  encounter  with 
Western  foreigners. 

The  Fore  have  always  lived  in  harmony  with 
their  environment.  They  live  simple  agrarian 
lives.  They  have  no  electricity  or  running 
water,  and  they  have  no  hospitals.  Their  culture  is  a complex  one,  encompassing 
religion,  education,  social  behaviour,  currency,  trade,  and  medicine. 
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In  1940,  a mysterious  and  deadly  disease  suddenly  affected  the  Fore.  It  was  called 
kuru,  which  means  “trembling  disease,”  and  it  affected  the  nervous  system.  The 
symptoms  included  uncontrollable  trembling,  paralysis  of  facial  muscles  and  limbs,  and 
brain  damage.  Death  occurred  within  one  year  of  their  first  symptoms. 

Your  Task  as  a Cultural  Detective 

Imagine  it  is  1950-twenty  years  after  the  first  contact  between  the  Fore  and  the 
Australian  miners.  You  must  solve  the  mystery  surrounding  the  causes  of  kuru  and  how 
the  spread  of  the  disease  could  be  stopped.  The  cultural  perceptions  of  doctors, 
anthropologists,  and  the  Fore  are  described  below.  Read  these  carefully  to  discover  the 
attitudes  and  behaviours  each  group  perceived  to  be  the  key  to  this  mysterious  disease. 

The  Doctor’s  Cultural  Perceptions 

Medical  doctors  were  flown  in  by  the  government  of  Papua  New  Guinea  to  diagnose 
and  treat  the  Fore.  The  doctors  understood  little  about  the  Fore’s  culture,  but  they  were 
willing  to  accept  the  Fore’s  ideas  as  long  as  they  made  sense  to  them. 

This  area  of  Papua  New  Guinea  had  no  modern  medical  technology  or  laboratory 
facilities.  Transporting  medical  specimens  to 
foreign  facilities  for  testing  was  almost 
impossible.  Since  many  of  the  Fore  were 
dying,  it  was  important  to  diagnose  the 
disease  quickly.  Thus,  the  doctors  tried  to 
solve  the  Kuru  mystery  based  on  the 
symptoms  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
observable  facts. 

During  their  investigation,  the  doctors 
discovered  other  characteristics  of  the 
disease-it  affected  mainly  women  and 
children,  it  damaged  the  nervous  system,  and 
it  had  an  incubation  period  of  up  to  twenty 
years.  Clues  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease 
gradually  emerged.  The  symptoms  were 
recognized  as  a form  of  blood  poisoning 
caused  by  traces  of  metals  in  the  water 
supply.  The  Papua  New  Guinea  government 
tested  the  water,  however,  and  determined 
that  it  was  safe  for  human  consumption. 
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cannibalism  - 

the  act  of  human 
feeding  on 
human  flesh 


As  the  doctors’  research  continued,  evidence  appeared  to  link  kuru  with  the  close 
contact  of  the  dead  victims  of  the  disease  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  village. 
The  doctors  were  convinced  that  kuru  was  a virus  that  was  being  transmitted  to  the 
village  women  during  their  preparation  of  bodies  for  the  funeral  ritual.  This  involved 
the  symbolic  gesture  of  eating  imaginary  bodies.  But  the  doctors  believed  that  the 
women  must  actually  be  eating  the  bodies  of  the  kuru  victims  and  in  so  doing  were 
contracting  the  disease  themselves.  Thus  the  doctors  attributed  the  Kuru  mystery  to 
contaminated  water  and  cannibalism. 

The  Anthropologists’  Cultural  Perceptions 

Anthropologists  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  studying  the  village  life  of  the 
Fore.  They  discovered  that  the  men  were  often  away  hunting,  but  when  they  were  in 
the  village  they  socialized  together.  They  rarely  interacted  with  the  women  or  children, 
however.  They  observed  that  sometimes  the  Fore  men  and  women  told  lies  about  each 
other  when  they  felt  threatened  or  powerless. 


Important  events  such  as  weddings  and  funerals  brought  the  entire  community  together. 
Each  ceremony  had  elaborate  customs.  The  women  and  children  prepared  for  these 
events  and  performed  the  rituals.  The  anthropologists  suspected  that  there  was  a link 
between  kuru  and  the  funeral  rituals 
performed  on  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  from  the  disease. 

After  consulting  with  the  doctors, 
they  agreed  that  kuru  was  a virus 
affecting  the  brain.  Yet  the 
anthropologists  disagreed  with  the 
doctors  about  the  origins  of  the 
disease.  They  concluded  that  kuru 
resulted  from  contact  with  the 
Australians  who  carried  the  disease 
but  were  immune  to  it  themselves. 

The  anthropologists  concluded  that 
the  disease  was  the  result  of  outside 
contact  and  it  had  spread  to 
epidemic  proportions  through 
cannibalism. 


f 


1 3 year-old  girl  wearing  traditional  dress ; 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T Goddard 
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The  Forets  Cultural  Perceptions 

When  the  Australians  came  to  their  village 
in  the  1930s,  the  Fore  thought  they  looked  ^ 
like  the  ghosts  of  their  dead  ancestors. 

They  believed  they  possessed  evil  spirits 
that  could  attack  and  kill  their  people. 

At  first,  the  Fore  males  told  anthropologists 
that  the  Fore  women  were  to  blame  for  the 
kuru  disease.  This  was  because  the  Fore 
men  and  women  often  told  lies  about  each 
other.  Fore  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  reluctant  and  inhibited  about  talking 
openly  to  the  foreigners  about  their 
customs.  A female  anthropologist  who 
observed  the  funeral  ritual,  however,  noted 
that  the  women  washed  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  They  then  performed  a ritualistic 
play  in  which  they  pretended  to  eat  parts  of 
the  body  in  order  to  obtain  power  from  the 
spirits. 

As  the  doctors  and  the  anthropologists  continued  their  investigations,  the  Fore  began  to 
realize  that  neither  group  understood  them.  They  were  insulted  by  accusations  that  the 
village  water  was  dirty.  They  were  angry  that  so  many  questions  were  being  asked 
about  their  customs  and  behaviour.  Consequently,  the  Fore  refused  to  communicate  or 
cooperate  with  the  doctors  and  the  anthropologists. 

The  Fore  were  suspicious  of  the  doctors  because  they  took  the  dead  kuru  victims  into 
their  huts  to  perform  autopsies.  The  Fore  witnessed  the  doctors  eating  and  laughing 
around  the  same  table  where  the  bodies  had  been  autopsied.  The  doctors  told  the  Fore 
that  they  were  searching  for  invisible  viruses  that  might  be  making  the  people  sick.  The 
Fore  thought  the  doctors  were  being  ridiculous,  but  they  did  not  tell  them  so. 

The  Fore  began  to  suspect  that  the  doctors  had  used  some  kind  of  magic  on  the  village 
women  and  children  to  make  them  sick.  They  had  heard  through  other  people  of  the 
valley  that  the  doctors  had  come  to  their  villages  and  practised  bizarre  rituals,  such  as 
draining  people’s  blood  into  bags  to  take  home  with  them.  They  believed  that  if  these 
people  went  away,  the  kuru  would  also  go  away.  Thus  the  Fore  believed  that  the  kuru 
disease  originated  with  the  evil  spirits  brought  to  their  village  by  the  Australians  and 
that  it  was  spread  by  the  mysterious  rituals  of  the  doctors  and  the  anthropologists. 


lutopsy  - 
examination  and 
) :lissection  of  a 
i 'lead  body  to  find 
'he  cause  of 
i ieath 
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What  Were  the  Cultural  Misunderstandings? 


The  doctors  assumed  that  the  Fore  were  cannibalizing  the  dead  kuru  victims,  which 
resulted  in  them  contracting  the  disease.  The  anthropologists  believed  the  Fore  males’ 
stories  about  the  female  “man-eaters.”  Even  though  in  twenty  years  of  field  work  they 
had  never  seen  anyone  practise  cannibalism,  they  agreed  with  the  doctors.  The  Fore 
suspected  that  the  doctors  were  cannibals  because  they  observed  them  eating  in  the 
same  hut  as  they  had  performed  the  autopsies.  To  the  Fore,  an  autopsy  was  as  horrific 
as  cannibalism  was  to  the  doctors  and  the  anthropologists.  The  Fore  did  not  believe  in 
medical  science  and  did  not  accept  the  medical  explanations  about  a virus  causing  the 
deadly  epidemic. 

You  can  see  that  there  are  aspects  of  truth  in  all  points  of  view.  It  was  the  basic  distrust 
of  each  group  towards  the  other  that  led  to  destructive  accusations  and  resulted  in  no 
real  cure  for  kuru  at  that  time. 


Towena  Day  at  Kirawana  School 
photograph  courtesy  of  J.  T Goddard 


The  Solution  to  the  Kuru  Mystery 

For  many,  the  mystery  surrounding  the  kuru  disease  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
resolved.  One  group  of  researchers  theorized  that  kuru  was  similar  to  a European 
disease  known  as  Cruzfeld- Jacobs  syndrome.  They  speculated  that  a similar  virus  was 
transmitted  to  the  Fore  by  the  early  European  explorers  through  simple  hand-to-hand 
contact. 

The  most  probable  solution  is  that  the  Fore  contracted  kuru  through  the  handling  of 
contaminated  bodies.  Without  running  hot  water  or  antiseptics,  kuru  was  easily 
transmitted  to  the  women  and  children. 

Eventually  kuru  ceased  to  be  an  epidemic.  The  foreigners  thought  it  was  because  they 
had  stamped  out  cannibalism.  The  Fore  thought  it  was  because  the  cannibalistic  doctors 
had  finally  left.  The  real  reason  may  have  been  the  introduction  of  antiseptics,  improved 
sanitation,  and  health  education.  But  we  will  never  know  the  real  solution  to  the 
mystery! 
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Supplemental  Information 

Books: 

Margaret  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa.  1928 
. Growing  up  in  New  Guinea.  1931 
Lonely  Planet  Guide  on  Papua  New  Guinea: 

http://wwwdonelvplanet.com/destinations/australasia/papua  new  guinea/ 

Information  on  the  Fore  people  and  kuru: 

http://www.as.ua.edu/ant/bindon/ant570/Papers/McGrath/McGrath.htm 

Why  Do  Cultures  Change? 


Cultures  do  not  remain  static.  Cultural  change  happens  for  a number  of  reasons. 


• Cultures  adapt  to  change.  If  an  event  challenges  the  survival  of  a culture,  the 
culture  will  look  for  ways  to  change.  A good  example  of  this  is 
the  Chinese  government’s  population  policy  of  one  family, 

' one  child  in  response  to  the  over  population  of 

j China. 

I 

[ • All  cultures  combine  a variety  of  attitudes,  values, 

j behaviours,  and  customs.  A change  in  one  of  these 

I areas  often  means  a change  in  the  others.  With 

1 many  Canadians  adopting  a healthier  lifestyle, 

j changes  have  occurred  in  diet  and  exercise 

I patterns. 


• New  cultural  traits  can  spread  from  one  culture  to  another.  Often  this  happens 
with  material  goods.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  caused  changes  in  all  of  the 
societies  that  adopted  it  as  their  own. 

• Political  change  can  alter  a culture.  The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  changed  the  position  of  African  Americans  in  American 
society. 

For  more  information  on  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  the  following  websites  are 
available: 


www.wmich.edu/politics/mlk/ 

www.seattletimes.nwsource.com/mlk/movement/PT/phototour.html 

www.cr.nps.gov/nr/travel/civilrights/ 


I All  of  these  sites  have  an  overview  of  the  times  and  pictures  explaining  the  movement. 
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Personal  Account 


It  could  be  argued  that  the  automobile 
caused  one  of  the  biggest  cultural 
changes  in  the  20^*’  century.  My  father 
was  born  in  1919  in  England.  He 
learned  to  drive  his  father’s  car  which 
had  to  be  started  by  a hand  crank  at  the 
front  of  the  engine.  His  mother  never 
travelled  much  in  the  car  and  certainly 
never  learned  to  drive.  The  windows 
and  windshield  wipers  were  all  manual. 

The  suspension  was  almost  non- 
existent. There  were  few  roads  and  few 
gas  stations.  Travel  by  car  was  for  the  adventurous.  If  people  wanted  to  travel,  they 
would  take  the  train.  If  close  by,  they  would  walk.  How  things  have  changed.  If  the  car 
hadn’t  been  invented,  what  would  our  world  look  like  today? 


Maxim  and  the  Invention  of  the  Horseless  Carriage 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Hiram  Maxim  was  one  of 
about  50  inventors  in  the  United  States 
working  on  an  automobile.  Few  of  the 
inventors  knew  that  others  were  doing 
similar  work. 

As  with  so  many  life-changing 
inventions,  Maxim’s  idea  came  not 
while  in  a science  lab  but  while 
bicycling  home  from  visiting  his 
girlfriend.  He  felt  that  an  engine  would 
make  his  bicycle  trip  easier.  At  that 
point  in  time,  people  had  three  choices  when  travelling  between  Salem  and  Lynn  in 
Massachusetts.  They  could  do  the  trip  with  a horse  and  carriage  in  two  hours;  they 
could  take  the  train  and  it  would  take  1 Vi  hours;  or  they  could  bicycle  the  same 
distance  in  under  an  hour.  There  were  obvious  maintenance  problems  with  a horse  and 
buggy.  You  could  only  take  the  train  at  a scheduled  time.  A bicycle  used  physical 
energy.  Maxim  felt  that  society  was  ready  for  a mechanical  vehicle. 

Maxim  later  rationalized  the  development  of  the  automobile.  Writing  in  1936,  he  said 
that  originally,  people  thought  that  the  railroad  satisfied  everyone’s  travelling 
requirements.  When  the  bicycle  was  invented,  it  created  a new  demand  for  independent 
travel  that  the  railroad  could  not  supply.  The  bicycle  could  not  satisfy  the  demand  it  had 
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created-a  mechanically  moving  vehicle  was  wanted  instead  of  a foot-propelled  one. 
The  demand  for  the  automobile  came  before  a reliable  gasoline  engine  could  be 
developed.  Once  this  engine  developed  and  was  used  to  power  a moving  vehicle, 
inventors  were  then  able  to  develop  a reliabfe  airplane.  Writing  in  1936,  Maxim  felt  an 
invention  would  come  that  had  to  wait  for  the  development  of  the  airplane. 

Supplemental  Information 

Books: 


Alice  Clink  Schumacher,  Hiram  Percy  Maxim  Electric  Radio  Press 
The  Automobile  before  1915: 

http://people.clemson.edu/~pammack/lec  1 22/auto.htm 

How  Culture  Changes 


There  are  four  stages  to  cultural  change,  with  each  stage  following  the  previous  one. 


invention  - a new 

device  or  process 
created  by  study 
and 

experimentation 

diffusion  - the 
spreading  of  one 
society’s  cultural 
characteristics  to 
another 

tssMlMoit  


Innovation 


This  is  a new  idea  or  a new  way  of 
doing  things.  Some  are  small  changes  to 
ideas  and  behaviours  that  are  already  in 
place.  It  could  be  that  a new  style  of 
dress  comes  onto  the  market.  As  time 
passes  these  small  changes  can  result  in 
sweeping  reforms.  You  only  need  to 
look  at  women’s  clothing  styles.  Until 
recently,  women  were  expected  to  wear  skirts  and  dresses  that  came  below  their 
knees.  In  the  mid  1960s,  fashion  started  to  change  what  women  were  wearing. 
Women  began  wearing  mini-skirts,  then  midi-skirts,  then  skirts  of  varying 
lengths.  Women  could  wear  pants  in  formal  work  situations.  By  the  millennium, 
what  was  acceptable  by  society  had  changed  completely  from  what  it  had  been 
50  years  before. 

Often,  inventions  cause  cultural  changes.  An  invention  is  a new  device  or 
process  created  by  study  and  experimentation.  Sometimes,  an  invention 
combines  existing  components  in  a new  way  or  uses  an  existing  idea  in  a new 
situation. 

Innovations  are  sometimes  borrowed  from  one  culture  and  adapted  to  suit 
another.  This  process  is  called  diffusion.  For  example,  the  original  knowledge 
for  paper-making  and  printing  came  from  China  but  has  been  adapted  by  the 
Western  world  to  suit  its  needs. 
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• Acceptance 

The  new  idea  has  to  be  accepted  by  the  culture  and  spread 
from  one  person  to  another  in  order  for  it  to  bring  about 
cultural  change.  Often,  if  the  innovation  is  seen  to  be  used  by 
famous  people,  it  will  be  more  readily  accepted.  Hence,  the 
use  of  celebrities  in  many  advertising  campaigns.  It  is  also 
more  readily  accepted  if  it  is  seen  as  useful. 

• Elimination 

The  old  ways  gradually  disappear.  Initially,  they  have  to 
compete  with  the  new.  Sometimes,  the  old  ways  go  because 
people  are  tired  of  them  or  because  the  new  ways  seem  more 
useful  and  practical.  For  example,  once  the  electric  light  was 
introduced,  few  people  returned  to  oil  lamps. 


• Integration 

New  ways  often  require  other  parts  of  society  to  fit  in  as  well.  Once  the  airplane 
became  accepted  as  a reliable  means  of  transportation,  airports  and  training 
facilities  had  to  be  developed. 


Resistance  to  Change 

There  is  almost  always  some  opposition  to  cultural  change.  As  a result,  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  a culture  often  reflect  a compromise  that  has  taken  place  between 
opposing  forces. 

This  can  be  seen  both  on  an  individual  level  as  well  as  societal  level.  Sometimes,  a new 
idea  that  most  people  initially  oppose,  is  readily  accepted  a few  years  later.  Other 
people  never  accept  a new  idea;  they  only  tolerate  it. 
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cultural  lag  - the 

period  of  time 
between 

acceptance  of  an 
innovation  and 
the  completion  of 
its  integration 
into  the  culture 


Personal  Account:  My  Father-in-law  and  Change 

A few  years  after  we  were  married  we  stayed  with  my  in-laws  in  England  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  It  was  not  an  easy  time  for  me  as  I had  two  small  children,  nor 
do  I imagine,  was  it  an  easy  time  for  my  husband’s  parents.  Needless  to  say 
when  the  visit  ended,  I wanted  to  get  them  something  as  a gift  for  tolerating  us 
for  a long  as  they  had.  I had  been  cold  the  whole  time  we  stayed  in  their  house. 
It  was  January  and  they  didn’t  have  central  heating  but  rather  a series  of  gas 
fires  heated  individual  rooms.  I knew  that  they  didn’t  have  a duvet  (a  feather- 
filled  quilt)  and  I thought  it  would  really  warm  up  their  bed.  So  I went  ahead 
and  bought  one.  My  husband’s  father  declared  that  blankets  were  good  enough 
for  him;  he’d  used  blankets  all  his  life  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  change.  My 
mother-in-law  persevered,  bought  a cover  for  the  duvet  and  gave  away  the 
blankets.  There  was  no  going  back.  My  father-in-law  was  extremely  angry  to 
begin  with,  but  since  the  feathers  in  the  duvet  kept  him  warm,  he  became  an 
instant  convert  and  couldn’t  understand  why  they  hadn’t  bought  duvets  years 
ago. 


There  are  three  main  reasons  why  people  resist  cultural  change. 

• Ethnocentrism 

People  oppose  change  that  comes  from  outside  their  group  most  strongly  as  they 
feel  their  own  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things  are  best.  A group’s  belief  that  their 
culture  is  superior  to  others  is  known  as  ethnocentrism.  For  example  many, 
Canadians  believe  that  a more  expensive  Canadian-made  product  is  better  than 
the  same  product  made  overseas. 

• Cultural  lag 

This  refers  to  the  period  of  time  between  the  acceptance  of  an  innovation  and  the 
completion  of  its  integration  into  the  culture.  A good  example  of  this  lag  is  the 
period  of  time  between  the  introduction  of  the  computer  into  the  workplace  and 
the  resulting  changes  in  the  jobs  as  people  had  to  learn  new  skills. 
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Vested  interests 


People  tend  to  resist  any  new  idea  that  threatens  their  safety  or  their  standard  of 
living.  This  resistance  protects  their  vested  interest.  For  example,  many  people 
resisted  the  computerized  workplace  because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
jobs. 

Resistance  to  Change 


Innovations  are  most  readily  accepted  when  they  fit  in  nicely  with  the  existing  culture. 
For  example,  the  horse  fitted  easily  into  the  hunting  culture  of  the  Apache  as  it  enabled 
them  to  be  better  at  what  they  were  already  doing. 


Of  course  many  inventions  do  not  fit  so 
readily  into  a culture.  When  concrete 
blocks  were  first  produced  they  were 
not  popular.  When  the  blocks  were 
faced  like  rough-finished  stone,  their 
demand  grew  as  a building  material. 

Frequently,  superior  products  or  ways 
of  doing  things  have  been  rejected  by 
society.  One  such  development  has 
been  the  Dvorak  typewriter  keyboard. 

The  standard  typewriter  keyboard  is 
known  to  academics  as  the  Qwerty 
keyboard;  q,  w,  e,  r,  t,  and  y are  the  first 
six  keys  in  the  upper  row  of  letters. 
Together  they  make  up  the  traditional 
name  for  the  keyboard. 

The  first  typewriters  often  jammed.  To 
prevent  this,  the  early  typewriter 
manufacturers  (in  the  1870s)  put  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  most  used 
characters  as  far  apart  as  possible  on 
the  keyboard. 
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In  1932,  August  Dvorak  devised  a new  typewriter 
keyboard  that  was  vastly  superior  to  the  old  one. 

On  this  keyboard,  you  could  type  more  than 
3 000  words  on  its  home  row  compared  to  - 
around  50  words  on  Qwerty’s  home  row, 

Dvorak  put  all  the  vowels  in  his  home  row, 
under  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  right 
hand  rested  on  h,  t,  n,  and  s with  d just  on  the 
left  of  the  right  index  finger.  Qwerty’s]  and  k, 
occupying  the  most  prominent  place,  were 
banished  to  just  about  the  least  prominent  on 
Dvorak’s  keyboard. 

Dvorak  rearranged  things  so  that  70  percent  of 
the  work  could  be  done  in  the  home  row,  22 
percent  in  the  row  above,  and  8 percent 

below.  Numbers  remained  at  the  top,  though  in  a different  line-up.  With  Qwerty,  32 
percent  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  home  row,  52  percent  above,  and  16  percent  below. 


Dvorak  also  made  the  right  hand  work  harder,  giving  it  56  percent  of  the  load  and  the 
left  hand  44  percent.  On  Qwerty,  the  left  hand  handles  57  percent  of  the  work,  the  right 
hand  43  percent.  Dvorak  also  straightened  out  the  work  load  of  the  separate  fingers. 


When  Dvorak  came  out  with  his  new  keyboard,  there  was  initial  interest  but  no  one 
could  figure  out  how  to  change.  Everybody-typists,  industries,  schools-was  committed 
to  another  system. 


One  of  Dvorak’s  most  impressive  demonstrations  took  place  during  World  War  II  when 
he  re-trained  14  navy  women  to  use  his  keyboard.  After  a month  the  women  were 
turning  out  74  percent  more  work  and  were  68  percent  more  accurate.  After  only  ten 
days,  in  fact,  the  change  had  paid  for  itself.  Using  the  Dvorak  simplified  keyboard,  or 
DSK,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  the  women’s  fingers  were  moving  little  more  than  one 
mile  a day,  compared  with  12  to  20  miles  a day  for  typists  using  the  standard  keyboard. 
Test  after  test  was  conducted-so  many  in  fact  that  by  1965  the  United  States 
Department  of  Standards  felt  compelled  to  say  that  “there  is  little  need  to  demonstrate 
further  the  superiority  of  the  Dvorak  keyboard  in  experimental  tests.  Plenty  of  well- 
documented  evidence  exists. 


The  following  diagrams  compare  the  Qwerty  keyboard  with  the  Dvorak  keyboard. 
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Television  in  Canada 


An  example  of  how  culture  changes  can  be  seen  with  the  role  that  television  in  Canada 
originally  had  and  the  role  that  it  plays  in  Canadian  lives  currently.  Andre  Ouimet 
helped  design,  build,  and  show  the  first  Canadian  television  set  in  1932.  Regular 
television  service  began  in  the  United  States  in  the  1940s.  By  1949,  there  were  over  a 
million  television  sets  in  that  country.  Mr.  Ouimet  was  eventually  put  in  charge  of 
bringing  television  to  Canada  in  1947.  The  size  of  Canada  as  well  as  the  costs  of 
delivery  meant  that  Canadian  television  started  much  later  than  in  the  United  States.  For 
some  more  isolated  communities,  television  didn’t  arrive  until  the  invention  of  the  video 
machine  and  the  satellite  dish. 


In  September  1954,  CBC  ( the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation)  began  broadcasting  for  three  hours  in  the 
evening,  in  both  French  and  English.  It  was  the  only 
network  in  Canada  until  CTV  began  in  1961.  Canada 
became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  use  a satellite, 

Anik  A-1,  to  relay  television  signals  in  1972. 

Shortly  after  the  Anik  satellite  was  launched,  cable 
television  began  as  a way  to  improve  reception. 

However,  cable  also  began  offering  more  stations, 
mostly  American.  Currently,  satellite  dishes  and  digital  channels  are  available  across 
Canada.  Some  of  the  new  stations  are  Canadian,  but  the  majority  are  American. 


Many  Canadians  say  that  watching  television  is  their  main  leisure  activity.  Almost  all 
houses  in  Canada  have  at  least  one  television.  On  average,  Canadians  watch  about 
three  hours  of  television  a day. 


Top  10  regularly  scheduled  network  programs  in  Canada  between  Fall  1999 
and  Spring  2000: 


ER 


Who  wants  to  be  a millionaire?  (Thursday) 
Who  wants  to  be  a millionaire?  (Tuesday) 
Who  wants  to  be  a millionaire?  (Sunday) 
Friends 

Wheel  of  Fortune 
Frasier 
Jeopardy 
Ally  McBeal 
Jesse 
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Supplemental  Information 

TV  Basics: 

http://www.tvb.org/tvfacts/tvbasics/  - 
Television  Bureau  of  Canada: 

http://www.tvb.ca/tvbresources.htm 


Conclusion 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  read  about  different  aspects  of  culture.  You  have  read  an 
interesting  case  study  about  how  social  scientists  study  a new  culture.  You  have  also 
looked  at  ways  in  which  cultures  change  as  well  as  the  influences  on  our  own  culture. 


To  summarize: 

• Sociologists  define  culture  as  all  the  shared  products  of  human  groups  including 
physical  objects  and  the  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviours  shared  by  groups  of 
people. 

• Sociologists  break  culture  down  into  smaller  units  to  make  them  easier  to  study. 

• Culture  traits  are  the  smallest  units  of  culture  and  are  single  tools,  acts,  or  beliefs. 

• Several  interrelated  culture  traits  when  combined  form  a culture  complex. 

• Culture  complexes  that  are  interrelated  are  put  together  to  form  culture  patterns. 

• If  you  examine  different  cultures  around  the  world  you  will  see  that  there  is  a lot 
of  cultural  variation  among  different  societies. 

• Geography,  inventions,  and  isolation  may  all  be  causes  of  cultural  variation. 
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• Cultural  variation  within  the  same  society  may  exist  when  a subculture  forms. 

• Subcultures  reject  some  but  usually  not  all  of  the  values  of  the  larger  society. 

• Countercultures  reject  the  norms,  values,  and  practices  of  the  larger  culture  and 
replaces  society’s  set  of  cultural  patterns  with  its  own. 

• Ethnocentrism  involves  viewing  your  own  group  and  culture  as  being  superior  to 
others. 


• Cultural  universals  are  common  features  that  are  widely  accepted  and  either 
expected  or  required  within  a society.  A cultural  alternative  involves  the  different 
choices  and  individual  can  make  that  allow  one  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
cultural  universal. 

• All  cultures  experience  change  over  time  but  some  change  faster  than  others. 

• The  values  and  beliefs  of  a culture,  technology,  population,  diffusion, 
environmental  changes,  and  wars  all  influence  change  within  a culture. 

• Ethnocentrism,  cultural  lag,  and  vested  interests  are  reasons  why  people  resist 
change. 

T\irn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 
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Lesson  2:  Cultural  Values,  Norms  and  Sanctions 

Overview 


I 

j values  - shared 
I beliefs  about 
I what  is  good  or 
i bad,  acceptable 
I or  unacceptable, 

I right  or  wrong, 

\ desirable  or 

I undesirable 

\ 

encuUuration  - 

the  process  of 
teaching 
children  how  to 
feel,  think,  and 
act  as  members  of 
a particular 
culture 

assiMlMrrp 


Lesson  2 will  focus  on: 

• Definitions  and  examples  of  cultural  values,  norms,  and  sanctions 

• Cultural  values  shape  behaviour 

• Norms  provide  social  control 

• Roles 

• Sanctions 


Introduction 

This  is  a particularly  interesting  topic  as  we  live  in  a multicultural  country  with  many 
different  cultural  values,  norms  and  sanctions.  This  lesson  will  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  reasons  for  cultural  values,  norms  and  sanctions  as  well  as  the  roles  that 
they  play  in  our  lives. 

Values 

Values  are  shared  beliefs  about  what  is  good  or  bad,  acceptable  or  unacceptable,  right 
or  wrong,  desirable  or  undesirable.  We  learn  these  first  of  all  from  the  group  that 
surrounds  us  from  birth-the  family.  The  process  of  teaching  children  to  feel,  think,  and 
act  as  members  of  a particular  group  is  called  enculturation. 
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What  follows  is  an  example  of  enculturation: 


Greg,  originally  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  was  outside  his  Calgary, 
Alberta  home  washing  his  truck.  An  older  man,  skinny  and  unkempt,  who 
looked  as  though  he  hadn’t  washed  or  changed  his  clothes  for  quite  a while 
walked  past.  He  took  off  his  backpack  and  spoke  to  Greg,  “Do  you  have  a map 
of  Calgary  in  that  truck?”  he  asked.  “I  need  to  get  to  Lake  Bonavista.  Do  you 
think  I can  get  there  in  half  an  hour  or  so?  I have  to  be  at  the  bus  station  in  an 
hour.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  was  from  Newfoundland  and  had  just  arrived  in 
Calgary,  having  hitchhiked  his  way  across  Canada.  “I  got  a job  clearing  bush 
near  Fort  McMurray,”  he  said.  “I  sent  my  chain  saw  here  collect.  My  uncle  will 
lend  me  the  money  to  pick  it  up  but  he  lives  in  Lake  Bonavista  somewhere.  I 
met  a truck  driver  who’ll  give  me  a ride  to  Fort  McMurray  but  he  leaves  in 
about  an  hour.” 

Greg  felt  he  had  to  help  the  man  because  of  their  shared  east  coast  roots.  So 
Greg  drove  him  to  the  bus  station  and  he  heard  that  the  Newfoundlander  had 
left  a wife  and  five  children  “back  home.”  He  was  being  paid  $500  a month  not 
to  fish,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  support  his  family.  So  when  he  got  this  job  he 
jumped  at  the  chance.  He  figured  it  would  probably  last  until  the  snow  came 
and  then  he’d  make  his  way  home. 

When  they  got  to  the  bus  station,  Greg  and  the  man  went  to  parcel  pickup.  Greg 
paid  the  COD  costs  for  the  chainsaw.  The  Newfoundlander’s  ride  up  north 
arrived  soon  after.  Greg  slipped  the  man  $100  to  help  him  on  his  way.  As  he  got 
into  the  passenger  side  of  the  truck,  the  man  from  Newfoundland  turned  to 
Greg  and  said,  ‘My  family  thanks  you”  and  off  he  went. 

Greg  shed  a few  tears  as  he  drove  home, 
thinking  of  the  Newfoundlander,  his 
family,  and  his  hopes.  He  never 
learned  the  man’s  name. 

There  was  an  immediate  bond 
between  these  two  men  which 
meant  that  they  would  help  each 
other  in  whatever  way  they  could. 

Greg  understood  the  values  of  the  man 
from  Newfoundland  and  the  man  from 
Newfoundland  knew  he  had  found  someone  who  understood. 
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Cultural  Values  Shape  Behaviour 

Human  behaviour  is  shaped  mainly  by  the  value  systems  held  by  the  people  of  that 
culture.  Often,  we  are  not  even  conscious  of  our  own  value  systems.  We  presume  that 
the  way  we  feel  about  things  is  natural,  the  way  everyone  feels.  It’s  not  until  we 
experience  a different  culture  that  we  realize  that  value  systems  are  not  shared 
completely. 

A Personal  Experience:  The  Queen 

In  1977,  as  part  of  her  Silver  Jubilee 
Year,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  toured  many  of  the 
communities.  One  of  the  communities 
on  her  tour  was  Alotau,  Milne  Bay 
Province.  The  whole  community  and 
surrounding  villages  were  tremendously 
excited  to  see  her.  Her  Range  Rover 
was  shipped  by  boat  to  Alotau  weeks 
before  she  was  due.  Roads  and 
communities  were  cleaned  and 
everyone  wore  their  best  clothes, 
whether  they  were  lining  the  side  of  the 
road  from  the  airport  to  the  town  or 
waiting  at  the  community  oval  for  the 
welcoming  ceremonies.  The  plane 
arrived  on  time  and  the  Range  Rover 
picked  up  Prince  Phillip  and  Her 
Majesty.  They  were  driven  through 
several  small  villages  and  waved 
regally  at  the  people  on  the  road.  At  one  point  a village  dog  ran  at  the  car  and  sadly, 
was  run  over.  The  people  ran  to  the  dog,  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  bush.  The 
Queen  had  the  driver  stop  the  car.  She  insisted  that  the  dog  have  a proper  burial  and 
waited  while  someone  got  a spade  and  dug  a grave  and  buried  the  dog.  Then  the 
cavalcade  of  cars  proceeded  to  the  official  ceremonies. 

The  people  of  Papua  New  Guinea  did  not  keep  dogs  as  pets.  Dogs  were  expected  to 
earn  their  keep  by  guarding  the  village  and  helping  with  the  hunting.  Once  their 
usefulness  was  gone,  they  were  thrown  out.  In  a subsistence  economy,  everyone 
worked.  The  Queen,  like  many  of  us  in  Western  societies,  had  grown  up  with  dogs  as 
pets.  For  many  people,  when  a dog  dies,  it’s  like  a member  of  the  family  has  died. 

What  this  illustrates  is  that  cultural  values  shape  each  society’s  behaviour.  What  one 
society  values,  another  does  not. 
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Traditional  Japanese  Culture 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a young  Japanese  pilot  just  before  his  death  during 
the  Second  World  War.  It  illustrates  a great  deal  about  his  values  and  those  of  the 
culture  in  which  he  lived.  As  you  read  the  story,  see  if  you  share  any  of  the  values  held 
by  the  pilot. 


A Samurai’s  Last  Letter  Home 


By  Teruo  Yamaguchi  (from  Iroguchi,  Nakojima  and  Pineau,  The  Divine  Wind:  Japan’s 
Kamikaze  Force  in  World  War  11.  US  Naval  Institute,  1958) 


raison  d’etre  - 

justification; 
literally,  “reason 
to  he” 

polity  - political 
system:  the  way 
the  state  is 
governed  and 
organized 


Dear  Father, 


As  death  approaches,  my  only  regret  is  that  I have  never  been 
able  to  do  anything  good  for  you  in  my  life. 


I was  selected  quite  unexpectedly  to  be  a special  attack  pilot  and 
will  be  leaving  for  Okinawa  today.  Once  the  order  was  given  for 
my  one-way  mission  it  became  my  sincere  wish  to  achieve 
success  in  fulfilling  this  last  duty.  Even  so,  I cannot  help  feeling  a 
strong  attachment  to  this  beautiful  land  of  Japan.  Is  that  a 
weakness  on  my  part? 


On  learning  that  my  time  had  come  I closed  my  eyes  and  saw 
visions  of  your  face,  mother’s,  grandmother’s  and  the  faces  of  my 
close  friends.  It  was  bracing  and  heartening  to  realize  that  each  of 
wants  me  to  be  brave.  I will  do  that!  I will! 


life  in  the  service  has  not  been  filled  with  sweet  memories.  It 
is  a life  of  resignation  and  self-denial,  certainly  not  comfortable. 

a raison  d’etre  for  service  life,  I can  see  only  that  it  gives  me 
a chance  to  die  for  my  country.  If  this  seems  bitter  it  probably  is 
because  I had  experienced  the  sweetness  of  life  before  joining  the 


bad  taste  in  my  mouth  when  I think  of  the  deceits  being 
played  on  innocent  citizens  by  some  of  our  wily  politicians.  But  I 
am  willing  to  take  orders  from  the  high  command,  and  even  from 
the  politicians,  because  I believe  in  the  polity  of  Japan. 
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The  Japanese  way  of  life  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  I am  proud  of  it, 
as  I am  of  Japanese  history  and  mythology  which  reflect  the  purity 
of  our  ancestors  and  their  belief  in  the  past-whether  or  not  these 
beliefs  are  true.  That  way  of  life  is  the  product  of  all  the  best  things 
which  our  ancestors  have  handed  down  to  us.  And  the  living 
embodiment  of  all  wonderful  things  out  of  our  past  is  the  Imperial 
Family,  which,  too,  is  the  crystallization  of  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  Japan  and  its  people.  It  is  an  honour  to  be  able  to  give 
my  life  in  defense  of  these  beautiful  and  lofty  things. 

Okinawa  is  as  much  a part  of  Japan  as  Goto  Island.  An  inner  voice 
keeps  saying  that  I must  smite  the  foe  who  violates  our  homeland. 
My  grave  will  be  the  sea  around  Okinawa,  and  I will  see  my 
mother  and  grandmother  again.  I have  neither  regret  nor  fear  about 
death.  I only  pray  for  the  happiness  of  you  and  all  my  fellow 
countrymen. 

My  greatest  regret  in  this  life  is  the  failure  to  call  you  “chichiue” 
(revered  father).  I regret  not  having  given  any  demonstration  of  the 
true  respect  which  I have  always  had  for  you.  During  my  final 
plunge,  though  you  will  not  hear  it,  you  may  be  sure  I will  be 
saying  “chichiue”  to  you  and  thinking  of  all  you  have  done  for 
me... 

One  setback  in  its  history  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  a 
nation.  I pray  that  you  will  live  long.  I am  confident  that  a new 
Japan  will  emerge.  Our  people  must  not  be  rash  in  their  desire  for 
death. 

Fondest  regards. 

Just  before  departure, 

Teruo 


Without  regard  for  life  or  name,  a samurai  will  defend  his 
homeland. 
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norms  - expected 
behaviours 
associated  with  a 
role 

folkways  - 
informal  norms 
which  are  the 
common 
practices  of 
society 


Supplemental  Information 

Traditional  Japanese  culture: 

http://jin.jcic.or.jp/kidsweb/virtual.html 

Key  aspects  of  Japan: 

http://www.japanlink.co.jp/ka/home.html 

Books: 

Sugiura  Yoichi,  John  K.  Gillespie,  Traditional  Japanese  Culture  & Modern 
Japan,  New  Age  Publishing  Institute 

Social  Control 

Social  control  is  exercised  in  each  society  by  rules  for  behaviour  called  norms  that  the 
members  of  the  group  have  agreed  upon.  Roles  and  sanctions  are  other  ways  behaviour 
is  controlled. 

Norms 

Folkways  are  informal  norms  which  are  the  common  practices  of  society.  In  Western 
society  folkways  include  such  things  as  table  manners,  acceptable  personal  cleanliness, 
and  ways  of  dressing.  Some  folkways  are  passed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Other  folkways  change  over  time.  New  innovations  can  also  cause  folkways  to 
change.  For  example,  the  acceptance  of  the  car  as  a reliable  means  of  transport  caused 
new  folkways-drivers  open  doors  for  passengers  and  sometimes  let  a driver  on  a side 
street  into  traffic. 

Folkways  are  important  to  society  as 
they  deal  with  everyday  behaviour.  If 
people  refuse  to  conform  to  folkways, 
it  can  cause  people  to  suspect  that  the 
basic  values  of  the  society  are  being 
rejected.  This  in  turn  can  lead  to  social 
disapproval.  For  example,  punk 
hairstyles  in  youth  can  cause  anger 
among  an  older  generation  and  lead  to 
social  disapproval. 
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Folkways  in  Practice 
The  A to  J of  GoocT  Restaurant  Manners 

A.  Respond  to  an  invitation  within  twenty-four  hours. 

B.  Always  chew  with  your  mouth  closed. 

C.  Do  not  make  any  distracting  noises  as  you  eat. 

D.  Taste  food  first.  Then  use  salt  and  pepper. 

E.  Napkins  go  on  your  lap,  not  under  your  chin. 

F.  Ignore  any  desire  to  comb,  smooth,  or  touch  your  hair. 

G.  Do  not  use  toothpicks  in  front  of  the  people  you  are  with. 

H.  Do  not  take  a drink  when  your  mouth  is  full  of  food. 

I.  Chew,  swallow,  and  then  take  a drink. 

J.  Blot  your  lipstick  before  your  meal  so  you  don’t  leave  marks  on  glasses  or 
cups. 


mores  - norms 
that  have  great 
moral 

significance 
attached  to  them 


Mores  (pronounced  mor-ays) 

Norms  associated  with  feelings  of  right  or  wrong  are  called  mores.  They  are  concerned 
with  values  that  a society  feels  are  important.  If  a person  refuses  to  abide  by  society’s 
mores,  he  or  she  risks  social  disapproval  or  even  social  rejection.  If  a teacher  asks  a 
class  of  high  school  students  to  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  caused  a disturbance 
in  the  classroom,  the  student  who  gives  the  name  risks  being  socially  isolated  from  his 
or  her  peers  for  ‘telling’  on  another  student. 


Mores  can  change  over  time.  For  example,  what  your  grandparents  considered 
acceptable  male/female  interaction,  has  changed  considerably  over  the  years. 

A Personal  Experience:  Mores  in  the  Canadian  Army 


My  daughter  attended  the  Royal  Military  College  in  Kingston,  Ontario  for  four  years. 
There  were  many  mores  that  she  had  to  learn  as  often  they  were  not  written  down.  If 
you  did  not  conform,  you  were  often  rejected  by  your  peers.  She  came  in  and  spoke  to 
my  Sociology  class  about  one  of  the  more  famous  mores. 

“When  you  arrive  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  one  of  the  first  ceremonies  in  which 
you  participate,  is  walking  under  the  arch.  The  only  other  time  you  walk  under  the  arch 
is  when  you  graduate.  You  don’t  walk  through  the  arch  at  any  other  time.” 
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ascribed  - a 
position  or  role 
one  is  bom  into 

achieved  - a 
position  in 
society  that  one 
earns  on  merit 


A student  in  the  class  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  sneak  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
just  do  it  when  no  one  is  looking?” 

My  daughter  looked  amazed  and  said,  “You  just  don’t.” 


The  mores  governing  her  society  at  RMC  were  difficult  for  high  school  students  who 
had  not  been  exposed  to  them  to  understand. 


Supplemental  Information 

The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada: 

http://www.rmc.ca 

. 
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Laws 


photograph  courtesy  of  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada 


Formal  norms  determined  by  governments  and  supported  by  punishments  are  called 
laws.  Laws  cover  a wide  range  of  issues  from  jay- walking  to  robbery  and  murder.  The 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  complex  but  in  our  society,  a person  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  In  some  societies,  the  law  is  the  opposite:  a person  is  guilty  until  proven 
innocent. 


Roles  and  Status 


Another  way  society  regulates  behaviour  is  by  the  specialized  roles  people  are  expected 
to  play  in  the  different  groups  to  which  they  belong.  Some  of  these  roles  are  ascribed; 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  role  you  play.  If  you  are  the  first-born  child  in  a family,  one  of 
your  roles  is  that  of  the  eldest  child  with  all  the  responsibilities  that  comes  with  that  role. 
Prince  Charles  plays  an  ascribed  role  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  only  reason  he  is  heir  to 

the  throne  is  because 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
hasn’t  done  anything 
to  earn  it;  it’s  his  by 
birth.  Other  roles  are 
achieved.  People 
have  to  work  to  get 
them.  Roberta 
Bondar’s  role  as  the 
first  Canadian  woman 
in  space  is  achieved. 


Roberta  Bondar 
photograph  courtesy  of  NASA 
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While  status  is  the  rank  or  position  of  an  individual  in  a group,  role  is  the  behaviour 
expected  of  one  who  holds  a certain  status.  It  also  can  be  said  that  a status  is  a set  of 
privileges  and  duties,  and  a role  is  the  acting  out  of  this  set  of  duties  and  privileges. 

Most  people  generally  have  one  status  that  is  particularly  important  to  them  that  plays 
the  greatest  role  in  shaping  their  lives  and  determining  their  social  identity.  This  is 
known  as  their  master  status.  A master  status  can  be  either  achieved  or  ascribed. 
Occupation,  wealth,  and  marital  status  often  serve  as  a master  status.  Master  status  can 
also  be  determined  by  one’s  family  background,  age,  sex,  or  physical  characteristics. 
Your  master  status  may  change  as  you  age  with  being  a student  or  an  athlete  when  you 
are  a teenager  to  your  occupation  or  parenthood  when  you  become  an  adult. 

Each  person  must  learn  to  fill  various  roles  — as  parent,  employee,  student,  son/ 
daughter,  and  so  on.  Role  learning  involves  learning  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
role.  However,  role  attitudes  are  also  important.  For  example  a judge  cannot  play  his/ 
her  courtroom  role  unless  he/she  has  acquired  the  attitudes  which  predispose  him/her  to 
be  devoted  to  the  law,  to  be  impartial,  beyond  corruption  and  dignified. 

In  a society  where  most  statuses  can  be  achieved  the  talented  generally  move  upward. 
But  those  who  fail  may  take  failure  very  hard  and  be  viewed  as  inferior  by  society. 
Despite  this  it  has  been  said  that  the  achieved  status  represents  both  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  human  potential  and  the  greatest  threat  to  the  individual’s  peace  of  mind. 

Role  Behaviour 


A role  is  the  behaviour  expected  of  one  in  a 
particular  status.  Role  behaviour  is  the  actual 
behaviour  of  one  who  plays  a role.  Actual  role 
behaviour  may  differ  however,  from  the  expected 
behaviour.  The  role  may  be  interpreted  differently 
and  also  the  degree  of  commitment  to  a role  may 
vary.  For  example,  not  all  soldiers  are  brave  and  not 
all  policeman  are  scrupulously  honest. 

Most  role  playing  is  the  unconscious  playing  of 
roles  to  which  one  has  been  socialized.  Sometimes 
though  role  playing  is  highly  conscious  and  desired 
to  produce  a certain  effect  or  image.  This  is  referred 
to  as  dramatic  role  presentation.  What  the  audience 
expects  becomes  an  important  factor  here. 

(Anybody  we  associate  with  can  loosely  be  called  our  audience).  For  example,  the 
salesman  presenting  his  product,  the  policeman  directing  traffic,  the  parent  lecturing  his/ 
her  children  — everyone  at  some  time  is  an  actor  putting  on  a presentation  for  the 
benefit  of  an  audience. 
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Role  Conflict 


A normal  person  plays  a great  variety  of  roles,  some  of  which  may  seem  conflicting. 
Normally  a person  is  aware  of  these  conflicts.  Judges,  for  example,  may  in  their 
capacity  as  judges  feel  compelled  to  impose  a sentence  which  they  as  citizens  and  as 
human  beings  feel  is  unjust  and  harmful.  If  so,  they  may  resolve  the  role  conflict  by 
abandoning  their  role  as  a judge  perhaps  in  order  to  campaign  against  the  law. 

Also  judges  could  avoid  conflict  between  their  role  as  a judge  and  as  a citizen  by 
considering  that  they  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  that  this  obligation  takes 
precendence  over  their  personal  feelings  as  a citizen. 

Of  course  most  students  are  aware  of  conflicting  roles.  An  example  is  that  parents 
typically  expect  good  marks  in  school  while  the  student’s  friends  tend  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  having  a good  time  and  being  a good  friend. 

Sometimes  people  experience  role  failure.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  achieve  the  role  that  is 
their  goal  — for  example,  the  student  who  wants  to  become  a doctor  but  fails  in 
medical  school.  Others  achieve  a role  but  fail  to  fill  it  successfully.  For  example,  many 
husbands  and  wives  fail  as  marital  partners  and  experience  separation  or  divorce. 
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Sanctions 


sanctions  - 

\ rewards  or 
punishments 
used  to  enforce 
conformity  to 
I norms 

1 physical 
sanctions  - 
relate  to  a 
person 's  body  or 
j physical  health 
I and  well-being 

1 psychological 
|i  sanctions  - 
I relate  to  a 
I'  person ’s 
[ emotions  and  to 
I how  one  feels 


In  order  to  encourage  or  discourage 
certain  types  of  behaviour,  societies 
have  developed  systems  of 
punishments  and  rewards  called 
sanctions.  Sanctions  begin  at  an  early 
age.  If  you  know  that  you  will  be  left 
out  of  a group  because  of  a certain  kind 
of  behaviour,  then  chances  are,  you 
won’t  behave  that  way  if  you  want  to 
belong.  In  the  workplace,  sanctions  can 
be  of  both  a positive  and  a negative 
form  and  include  getting  fired,  not 
getting  promoted  or  getting  a bonus  or 
a thumbs  up  for  work  well  done. 
Sanctions  at  school  include  marks  and 
diplomas.  Some  times  the  threat  of 
punishment  is  enough  to  bring  about 
the  desired  behaviour. 


Sanctions  may  be  classified  as  being  either  physical  or  psychological  depending  on 
their  nature.  Physical  sanctions  relate  to  a person’s  body  or  physical  health  and  well- 
being. Psychological  sanctions  on  the  other  hand  relate  to  a person’s  emotions  and  to 
how  one  feels.  If  you  received  candy  as  a reward  it  would  be  a physical  sanction 
whereas  if  you  received  only  praise  as  a reward  it  would  be  a psychological  sanction.  If 
you  were  being  punished  with  a scolding  it  would  be  a psychological  sanction  while 
getting  a $50.00  fine  would  be  a physical  sanction. 


Lastly,  sanctions  may  also  be  classified  as  being  either  formal  or  informal.  Rewards  or 
punishments  given  by  a formal  organization  or  regulatory  body  such  as  government, 
police,  an  employer,  or  a school  are  known  as  formal  sanctions.  Formal  sanctions  play 
j an  important  role  in  maintaining  social  stability.  Positive  formal  sanctions  would  include 

j things  like  graduation  certificates,  pay  increases,  and  awards  received.  Negative  formal 

sanctions  could  include  such  things  as  fines  that  are  to  be  paid,  being  suspended  from 
I school  or  some  organization,  and  being  imprisoned. 

i 

j Although  formal  sanctions  are  enforced  informally,  informal  sanctions  are  spontaneous 

I expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  by  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 

Positive  informal  sanctions  include  such  things  as  smiles,  compliments,  and  receiving 
I gifts.  Negative  informal  sanctions  would  be  such  things  as  frowns,  reprimands,  and 

being  ignored, 
i 
I 
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Sanctions  are  also  used  by  governments  and  sporting  associations  to  try  to  make 
individuals  and  groups  change  their  behaviours.  In  May  2001,  Canada  applied 
sanctions  to  Zimbabwe  to  protest  against  the  lawlessness  in  the  country. 
Sanctions  included  suspending  new  development  aid  to  the  Zimbabwe 
government,  cutting  off  export  financing,  stopping  Zimbabwe’s  participation  in 
Canadian  peacekeeping  training  courses,  and  keeping  the  arms  embargo  that 
was  already  in  place.  Once  the  lawlessness  is  under  control,  then  Canada  will 
review  its  sanctions. 

In  the  sporting  world,  you  need  look  no  further  than  Ben  Johnson,  the  former 
Olympic  medallist  in  the  100  metres.  Once  he  was  found  to  have  taken  illegal 
substances,  he  lost  his  gold  medal  and  was  banned  from  representing  Canada  in 
future  sporting  events. 


Conclusion 

The  example  of  the  kamikaze  pilot  explaining  why  he  would  fly  his  plane  into  a navy 
ship  helps  us  to  understand  what  drove  the  men  who  flew  the  planes  into  the  World 
Trade  Centre.  The  power  of  cultural  values  is  very  strong  and  the  effect  they  have  on 
you  lasts  for  life. 

To  summarize: 

• Cultural  values  shape  behaviour. 

• Norms  are  rules  for  behaviour  in  any  given  society. 

• Folkways,  mores,  and  laws  are  all  norms. 

• Roles  in  a society  can  be  ascribed  or  achieved. 

• Sanctions  are  used  in  both  a negative  and  a positive  way  in  society. 

Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 
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Lesson  3:  Deviations  From  Cultural  Norms 


Overview 


Lesson  3 will  focus  on  these  topics: 


The  world  of  deviance 
What  is  deviance? 

Causes  of  deviant  behaviour 
Different  methods  of  social  control 


Can  anyone  become  deviant? 


\ 


s 


deviance  - 
behaviour  that 
||  goes  against  the 
I important  norms 
j as  identified  by  a 

j group  or  society 
\ 

1 social  control  - 

I methods  to  deal 
'■  with  deviance 
\ and  ensure 
conformity 

\ 


1 


What  makes  criminals? 
The  role  of  the  police 
What  is  alienation? 
Significance  of  deviance 


Introduction 

When  people  do  not  behave  in  a way  that  is  considered  normal  or  conforming,  their 
behaviour  is  called  deviance.  Society  has  a number  of  ways  that  it  tries  to  prevent  or 
control  deviant  behaviour.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  social  control. 
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Deviance  is  often  difficult  to  define  precisely  because  what  is  acceptable  in  a time  or 
place  may  not  be  acceptable  in  a different  time  or  place.  When  I went  to  high  school, 
girls  could  not  wear  pants  to  school.  Any  girl  wearing  pants  outside  of  school  was 
considered  inappropriately  dressed.  Of  course,  today  pants  are  an  acceptable  form  of 
dress  for  women. 


The  opposite  could  be  said  for  smoking.  In  the  past,  cigarette  smoking  was  acceptable 
as  a social  norm.  With  increased  health  information  and  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
second  hand  smoke,  people  who  continue  to  smoke  are  considered  to  display  deviant 
behaviour.  If  you  think  how  society  is  trying  to  make  people  stop  smoking,  you  can  see 
many  examples  of  social  control.  Many  restaurants  have  banned  smoking;  others  have  a 
glassed-in  area  with  special  ventilation  so  people  can  smoke.  Anti-smoking 
advertisements  on  television  use  people  with  oxygen  tubes  so  they  can  breathe  while 
discussing  the  dangers  of  smoking.  Cigarette  packages  outline  the  dangers  of  smoking 
in  graphic  detail.  All  of  these  are  examples  of  social  controls  that  society  imposes  on 
people  to  try  to  get  them  to  change  their  behaviour. 
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What  is  Deviance? 


Deviance  can  be  defined  as  behaviour  that  goes  against  the  important  norms  as 
identified  by  a group  or  society.  Actions  th^t  are  labelled  deviant  in  Canadian  society 
vary  depending  on  the  age  group. 

For  your  parents,  deviance  might  be: 


• Body  piercing 

• Shaved  head 

• Skateboarders’  clothing 


For  you,  deviance  might  be: 


• Physical  abuse 

• Murder 


For  your  grandparents,  deviance  might  be: 


• Common  law  relationships 

• Children  born  to  single  mothers 

There  are  many  norms  in  society  so  occasional  violations  of  some  norms  is 
unavoidable.  Not  all  norm  violations  are  considered  deviant  acts.  Society  determines 
which  acts  and  which  persons  are  considered  deviant.  Even  within  the  same  society,  an 
act  that  is  considered  deviant  in  one  set  of  circumstances  may  not  be  considered  deviant 
in  a different  set  of  circumstances.  For  example  although  it  is  deviant  to  kill  someone, 
when  a police  officer  or  a military  person  kills  someone  while  carrying  out  their  line  of 
work,  the  killing  is  viewed  differently.  Naturally  the  deviance  of  similar  acts  may  be 
viewed  differently  in  different  societies.  For  example  divorce  while  legal  and  allowed 
in  Canada  was  illegal  and  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  prior  to  early 
1997.  This  example  also  illustrates  that  an  act  that  may  be  considered  deviant  at  one 
point  of  time  in  a country  or  society’s  history  may  be  considered  differently  at  a 
different  period  of  time. 

There  are  other  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  a person  is  deviant.  A person  who 
gets  one  speeding  ticket  is  not  likely  to  be  considered  a deviant.  If  the  person  continues 
to  drive  at  high  speeds  and  gets  caught  repeatedly,  this  person  may  come  to  be 
considered  as  deviant.  People  who  commit  a single  act  like  robbery,  rape,  or  murder  are 
likely  to  be  labelled  as  deviant. 
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There  are  two  requirements  that  must  occur  for  someone  to  be  labelled  as  deviant.  The 
person  must  be  detected  doing  a deviant  act  and  this  deviant  behaviour  must  in  some 
way  be  known  by  other  people.  Secondly,  this  person  must  be  stigmatized  by  society.  A 
stigma  is  any  mark  of  social  disgrace  that  distinguishes  the  deviant  from  others  in  the 
society.  Throughout  history  various  societies  have  used  stigma  as  a form  of  social 
control.  Some  outward  signs  of  stigma  included  the  cutting  or  burning  signs  into  the 
bodies  of  criminals  in  some  ancient  societies.  Other  outward  signs  of  stigma  throughout 
the  years  have  included  the  use  of  chain  gangs  and  both  public  punishments  and 
executions.  Assigning  numbers  to  prison  inmates  and  having  them  wear  special 
clothing  when  they  are  working  serves  as  a visible  stigma.  Part  of  the  reasoning  behind 
this  is  that  this  visible  stigma  warns  others  and  is  a form  of  public  humiliation. 
Sociologists  are  not  that  concerned  with  outward  signs  of  stigma  but  concentrate  on  the 
negative  social  reactions  of  the  general  society  to  those  who  have  the  stigma  as  a result 
of  being  labelled  as  being  deviant. 

Causes  of  Deviant  Behaviour 

Because  of  the  range  of  behaviours  that  could  possibly  be  deviant,  from  hairstyles  to 
murder,  no  single  reason  can  be  found  to  explain  all  types  of  deviance.  Social  scientists 
have  developed  a number  of  explanations  that  help  explain  deviant  behaviour. 

Biological  Explanation 

The  biological  explanation  uses  the  theory  that  some  violent  criminals  or  sex  offenders 
have  an  extra  chromosome.  This  theory  is  not  supported  by  many  sociologists  because 
it  has  not  been  clearly  proven  that  the  deviant  behaviour  is  caused  by  the  extra 
chromosome.  In  addition,  only  two  percent  of  the  prison  population  has  an  extra 
chromosome. 
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Psychological  Explanation 
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The  founder  of  modern  psychoanalysis,  Sigmund  Freud,  said  that  everyone  has  sexual 
and  aggressive  tendencies  that  we  learn  to  control  as  we  grow  up.  Theorists  who 
support  Freud  believe  that  deviant  behaviour  is  a sign  that  the  control  of  such 
tendencies  is  not  working  properly. 

Several  other  explanations  are  given  by  psychologists  for  deviant  behaviour.  A person 
exposed  to  harsh  physical  punishments  during  childhood,  may  come  to  depend  on  other 
people  to  control  his  or  her  behaviour  instead  of  learning  to  control  it.  People  from  this 
kind  of  background  often  make  their  decisions  based  on  whether  they  will  get  caught 
rather  than  whether  the  behaviour  is  right  or  wrong.  However,  if  a child’s  behaviours 
are  never  corrected,  he  or  she  may  come  to  believe  that  any  action  he  or  she  does  is 
acceptable. 


Sociological  Explanations 

Sociologists  have  come  up  with  a number  of  theories  to 
explain  deviance. 
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Culture  Conflict 

We  have  different  beliefs  and  different  understandings  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  a 
country  with  as  diverse  a population  as  Canada’s.  Different  cultural  norms  can  come 
into  conflict  with  the  norms  of  the  society  as  a whole,  resulting  in  deviant  behaviour. 

For  example,  a few  years  ago,  Canadian  newspapers  reported  that  a teenage  girl  had 
been  killed  by  her  father.  She  had  been  dating  a boy  and  her  father  found  out.  In  their 
home  culture  such  behaviour  was  not  acceptable.  From  her  father’s  cultural  point  of 
view,  that  kind  of  behaviour  was  wrong  and  disgraceful.  The  father’s  cultural  views 
dictated  his  behaviour.  In  Canadian  terms,  however,  the  father’s  actions  were 
considered  deviant,  and  criminal. 
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Functional-Dysfunctional  Theory 


Using  this  theory  deviance  refers  to  those  actions  that  interfere  with  the  stability  of  the 
social  system.  If  actions  are  dysfunctional  they  lead  to  social  disruption.  Nondeviant 
actions  are  those  that  promote  the  stability  of  the  social  system  and  they  are  therefore 
functional.  One  problem  with  this  theory  is  determining  what  kinds  of  behaviour  are 
functional  and  what  are  dysfunctional. 


Cultural-Transmission  Theory 
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This  traditional  theory  views  deviant  behaviour  as  learned.  It  feels  that  deviant 
behaviour  is  learned  much  the  same  way  nondeviant  behaviour  is  learned  which  is 
through  interaction  with  others.  Individuals  who  interact  or  associate  with  those  who 
engage  in  deviant  acts  and  who  have  deviant  norms  and  values  become  socialized 
towards  deviant  behaviour  rather  that  socially  acceptable  behaviour.  An  American 
sociologist,  Edwin  Sutherland,  proposed  the  idea  of  differential  association  based  on  his 
observations  that  certain  neighborhoods  had  consistently  high  crime  rates  while  others 
had  consistently  low  rates.  Sutherland  felt  that  the  learning  of  deviant  behaviour 
occurred  in  primary  groups  and  much  like  the  language  a person  learns  to  speak, 
deviance  is  learned  by  having  personal  relationships  with  other  people  who  are  deviant. 
This  concept  is  central  to  the  cultural-transmission  theory.  What  becomes  important  is 
the  proportion  of  associations  a person  has  with  deviant  versus  nondeviant  individuals. 
If  the  majority  of  your  associations  are  with  deviant  individuals,  you  are  more  likely  to 
be  socialized  into  deviant  patterns  of  behaviour.  In  the  same  way  if  most  of  your 
interactions  were  with  people  who  conform  to  the  expected  patterns  of  behaviour 
within  your  society,  you  are  more  likely  to 
also  conform.  The  cultural-transmission 
theory  is  therefore  labelled  as  an 
interactionist  theory  of  deviance.  This  theory 
views  all  people  as  conformists  with  the 
difference  being  the  norms  that  people 
choose  to  conform  to.  Nondeviant 
individuals  conform  to  socially  accepted 
norms  while  deviant  individuals  choose  to 
conform  to  norms  that  are  not  accepted  by 
society  at  large.  Members  for  a gang,  for 
example,  strongly  identify  with  and  accept 
the  norms  and  values  of  their  gang. 
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This  also  is  a traditional  theory  of 
deviance  and  it  has  a functionalist  view 
of  deviance.  Sociologist  Robert  K. 
Merton  developed  this  theory.  Merton 
felt  deviance  resulted  from  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  values,  norms,  and 
structure  of  society. 


Structional-Strain  Theory 


North  American  society  places  a high 

value  on  achieving  economic  success.  Not  all  people  in  society  can  achieve  economic 
success  yet  they  are  expected  to  meet  these  goals  and  are  judged  by  how  well  they  do. 
What  then  becomes  of  those  people  who  lack  the  education  or  social  conditions  to 
achieve  economic  success? 

The  incompatibility  between  their  means  and  the  goals  expected  of  them  produces 
strain  and  opens  the  way  for  these  people  to  become  subject  to  anomie.  Anomie  is  a 
state  of  confusion  for  individuals  who  are  left  without  sufficient  guidelines  for 
behaviour  because  the  norms  of  society  are  either  unclear  to  them  or  not  applicable  to 
them.  Emile  Durkheim  in  his  study  of  suicide  rates  used  anomie  to  explain  for  the 
higher  suicide  rates  in  countries  that  were  undergoing  industrialization. 

Merton  felt  that  people  respond  to  and  attempt  to  legitimately  achieve  culturally 
approved  goals  in  one  of  five  ways  - through  conformity,  innovation,  ritualism, 
retreatism,  or  rebellion.  When  possible  the  individuals  conform.  When  faced  with 
anomie,  individuals  sometimes  turn  to  deviance  and  the  remaining  four  ways  Merton 
identified  represent  deviant  behaviour. 

Conformity  occurs  as  most  people  accept  the  culturally  approved  goals  and  the 
approved  means  society  sets  for  achieving  these  goals.  While  many  people  will 
successfully  meet  their  goals,  some  will  fail  to  achieve  the  goals  despite  using  the 
legitimate  means.  Either  way,  these  individuals  do  not  resort  to  acts  of  deviance  in  their 
attempts  to  achieve  the  expected  goals. 

Innovation  occurs  when  individuals  accept  the  goals  that  society  expects  of  them  but  do 
not  accept  the  socially  approved  means  for  reaching  these  goals.  These  people  wish  to 
succeed  in  attaining  the  goals  such  as  acquiring  wealth,  but  need  to  innovate  as  the 
method  or  way  they  are  expected  to  reach  the  goals  is  too  difficult  or  impossible  for 
them  to  follow.  In  devising  new  ways  to  reach  the  accepted  goals  they  violate  accepted 
norms.  Many  criminals  fit  this  category. 
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Ritualism  also  involves  individuals  who  find  it  impossible  to  achieve  the  cultural  goals 
of  society  using  acceptable  means.  These  individuals  choose  not  to  violate  the  norms 
relating  the  means  of  achieving  these  goals,  but  instead  give  up  or  refuse  to  accept  the 
goals  society  expects  of  them.  While  abandoning  the  goals,  they  do  continue  to  carry 
out  society’s  expected  rules  of  behaviour.  Upholding  the  norms  then  becomes  an  end  in 
itself  and  forms  a ritual  for  them.  An  example  of  this  could  be  a worker  who,  fearing 
failure,  turns  down  any  opportunity  for  promotion  yet  dutifully  follows  all  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  organization. 

Retreatism  can  be  seen  when  you  have  individuals  like  drug  addicts,  beggars,  and 
hermits  who  reject  both  the  cultural  goals  and  the  socially  acceptable  means  of  reaching 
them.  These  individuals  tend  to  withdraw  from  society  into  a world  of  their  own. 

Rebellion  involves  those  individuals  who  also  reject  both  the  cultural  goals  and  the 
approved  means  to  achieve  them,  but  who  decide  not  to  retreat.  Instead  of  retreating, 
they  rebel,  trying  to  substitute  a new  set  of  accepted  goals  and  approved  means  for 
achieving  them  to  replace  those  the  society  currently  accepts.  This  form  of  deviant 
adaptation  can  be  seen  with  members  of  revolutionary  movements. 

The  four  categories  of  deviant  behaviour-innovation,  ritualism,  retreatism,  and 
rebellion-are  not  considered  equally  deviant.  Innovators,  like  criminals,  and  rebels  get 
the  most  attention  but  may  retreatists  also  present  society  with  serious  problems. 
Ritualists  are  generally  not  seen  as  a threat  to  society. 
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Control  Theory 


The  control  theory,  like  the  structural-strain  theory,  looks  at  the  social  structure  to 
explain  deviant  behaviour.  According  to  this  theory  deviance  is  a natural  occurrence 
and  conformity  is  the  result  of  social  control  Influenced  by  Emile  Durkheim’s  study  of 
suicide  rates,  control  theorists  feel  that  individuals  with  weak  ties  to  the  community  are 
more  likely  to  commit  deviant  acts  and  integrated  individuals  are  more  likely  to 
conform.  There  is  less  deviance  in  communities  where  members  have  strong  social 
bonds  because  community  members  exert  stronger  social  control  over  deviant 
individuals. 


\^ocial  inequality 

- unequal 
yistribution  of 
\re sources  and 
\\social  rewards 
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People  develop  social  bonds  from  their  attachments  with  other  people,  their  belief  in  the 
moral  codes  of  their  society,  their  commitment  to  the  traditional  goals  and  values  of 
their  society,  and  from  their 
involvement  in  nondeviant  activities 
within  their  society.  People  with  strong 
community  ties  are  more  likely  to 
conform  as  they  usually  have  more  to 
lose  if  they  do  not  conform.  Similarly 
those  who  lack  social  attachments, 
moral  beliefs,  and  a sense  of 
commitment  and  involvement  are  more 
likely  to  engage  in  deviance  as  they 
usually  have  less  to  lose  as  a result  of 
deviant  acts. 

Conflict  Theory 

This  theory  views  deviance  as  the  result  of  competition  and  social  inequality.  Social 
life  is  seen  as  a struggle  between  those  with  power  and  those  without  power.  There  is  a 
class  struggle  between  the  upper  class  and  working  and  lower  classes.  When  people 
with  power  commit  deviant  acts  it  is  usually  so  that  they  may  maintain  their  power. 
Those  without  power  commit  deviant  acts  because  they  have  low  self-esteem  and  feel 
powerless  or  to  obtain  economic  rewards. 


I Any  behaviour  that  threatens  the  power  base  is  seen  to  be  deviant  by  those  in  power. 

}■  Those  in  power  view  deviance  as  primarily  a problem  found  among  the  working  and 

I lower  classes  and  therefore  law  enforcement  is  most  often  directed  towards  the  types  of 

j crimes  committed  by  these  two  groups.  Since  law  enforcement  is  focussed  on  the 

P working  and  lower  classes  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  groups  have  higher  rates  of 

arrest  and  conviction.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  those  without  power  commit 
1:  more  crimes  than  those  with  power,  but  that  they  commit  more  of  the  types  of  crimes 

p that  are  likely  to  be  detected  and  punished. 
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Labelling  Theory 

The  label  theory  focuses  on  how 
people  come  to  be  labelled  deviant 
instead  of  on  why  people  commit 
deviant  acts.  It  grew  out  of  the 
interactionist  perspective  like  the 
cultural-transmission  theory  did.  This 
theory  was  influenced  by  the  work  of 
sociologists  Edwin  Lemert  and 
Howard  Becker.  Both  of  these 
sociologist  noted  that  at  some  point  in 
their  lives  all  people  commit  deviant 
acts  either  minor  ones  or  serious  ones. 

They  classified  deviance  as  being  either 
primary  or  secondary.  Undetected 
nonconformity  and  the  occasional  well 
concealed  deviant  act  would  be 
considered  as  primary  deviance. 

Those  who  commit  primary  deviance 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  deviant 
nor  are  they  seen  by  society  as  being 
deviant.  This  includes  secret  deviants 
who  violate  norms  but  since  their  actions  remain  concealed  they  remain  seen  as 
conformists  by  the  rest  of  society.  Those  people  who  violate  norms  and  are  seen  to  be 
deviant  by  the  rest  of  society  are  known  as  pure  deviants.  When  an  individual  has  been 
labelled  by  society  as  being  deviant  and  accepts  that  label  we  refer  to  this  as  secondary 
deviance.  Secondary  deviance  can  include  people  falsely  accused  of  being  deviant  as 
well  as  pure  deviants.  The  falsely  accused  would  be  those  individuals  who  did  not 
necessarily  break  any  norms  but  are  seen  by  the  rest  of  society  as  having  done  so.  Once 
those  falsely  accused  accept  the  label  society  gives  them,  their  lives  change  in  the  same 
way  as  pure  deviants’  lives  change. 

Once  people  accept  the  deviant  label  their  lives  change.  Others  in  society  begin  to 
judge  most  or  all  of  these  people’s  actions  in  light  of  their  deviant  labels.  Being  deviant 
becomes  the  master  status  for  these  people  and  restricts  or  limits  their  options  within  the 
larger  society  forcing  them  into  a deviant  lifestyle.  Once  labelled  as  deviant  these 
individuals  will  tend  to  gravitate  towards  and  associate  with  other  deviants  or  others 
labelled  as  deviant  in  order  to  find  acceptance. 
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Social  Control 


Social  control  is  the  method  by  which  each  society  tries  to  deal  with  deviance  and 
ensure  that  everyone  lives  according  to  the  rules. 

Informal  Social  Control 

A lot  of  social  control  is  informal.  If  you  try  to  butt  in  to  the  front  of  a line  at  a movie 
theatre,  you  will  certainly  experience  a number  of  informal  social  controls.  Some 
people  may  tell  you,  rudely  or  politely,  to  get  to  the  back  of  the  line.  They  might  make 
loud  comments  about  you  to  their  neighbours,  hoping  to  shame  you  into  going  to  the 
back  of  the  line.  They  might 
stare  at  you  in  a disapproving 
manner.  Most  of  us  do  not 
want  the  disapproval  of 
others,  so  we  conform.  We 
move  to  the  back  of  the  line. 

You  have  a good  idea  of  the 
behaviour  that  is  expected  of 
you.  If  you  do  not  live  up  to 
those  expectations,  informal 
social  controls  like  the  ones 
described,  swing  into  action. 


Formal  Social  Control 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  changes  their 
behaviour  to  fit  into  society.  As  a result  formal 
social  controls  have  been  set  up  deliberately  to 
ensure  conformity  and  to  control  deviant 
behaviour.  Police,  courts,  jails,  and  mental 
institutions  are  examples  of  formal  social  control 
agencies  in  our  society. 

Prisons  provide  an  interesting  example  of  how 
society  tries  to  control  behaviour.  A prison  is  a 
place  where  people  who  commit  crimes  are  kept 
against  their  will. 


I 
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The  Canadian  prison  system  works  this  way: 

• Those  who  have  been  arrested  are 
initially  held  in  a police  jail  or  lock-up. 

• They  are  then  moved  to  a jail  or  a 
detention  centre  during  their  trial. 

• They  stay  there  if  they  have  short 
sentences. 

• Sentences  up  to  two  years  are  served  in  a 
provincial  reform  institution. 

• Sentences  over  two  years  are  served  in  a 
federal  penitentiary. 

• Young  people  who  break  the  law  are 
held  separately  in  closed  custody  (prison) 
or  open  custody  (group  home). 

The  History  of  Prisons 


Initially,  prisons  were  created  in  England  to  hold  people  for  trial  or  for  not  paying  their 
debts.  Those  people  who  were  found  guilty  of  criminal  offences  could  be  placed  in 
stocks  in  a public  place,  branded  like  an  animal,  sent  to  Australia,  or  hung.  These 
activities  were  ways  of  stopping  people’s  deviant  behaviours. 

The  large  prisons  in  use  now  were  started  over  150  years  ago.  The  Kingston 
Penitentiary,  which  is  still  used  today,  was  built  in  1832.  Originally,  these  prisons  were 
not  just  for  criminals,  but  for  those  whom  society  didn’t  want,  such  as  the  poor  and  the 
mentally  ill.  Over  time,  prisons  became  places  for  convicted  criminals  to  serve  their 
time. 
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Currently,  we  have  three  types  of  prisons  in  Canada: 

• Maximum  security  prisons  have  high  wails  or  double  fences,  guard  towers,  secure 
cells  and  workplaces,  and  electronic  monitors. 

• Medium  security  prisons  have  only  fences  and  are  less  restrictive  inside. 

• Minimum  security  prisons  are  like  camps  in  the  country  or  are  in  large  houses  in 
the  city. 


Purpose  of  Prisons 


parole  - the 
release  of  a 
prisoner  whose 
temi  has  not 
expired  on 
condition  of 
sustained  lawful 
behaviour  that  is 
f subject  to  regular 
monitoring  by  an 
officer  of  the  law 
[for  a set  period 
ij  of  time 


Prisons  are  institutions  that  are  purposely  made  to  punish  people  and  keep  them  away 
from  society.  Prisoners’  sentences  state  how  long  they  have  to  stay  in  jail,  but  they  may 
be  released  early  on  parole  or  get  time  taken  off  their  sentences  for  good  behaviour. 

Some  experts  on  prisons  agree  with  the  cultural  transmission  theory  and  believe  that 
prisons  do  not  cure  criminals  but  teach  inmates  more  about  crime  so  that  when  they  are 
released,  they  commit  more  crimes.  These  experts  believe  that  prisons  serve  mainly  as  a 
warning  to  others  not  to  commit  crimes.  Prisons  are  also  expensive.  To  keep  someone 
in  prison  for  a year  costs  society  over  $45,000. 

The  sanctions  placed  on  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  a crime  include  imprisonment, 
parole  and  probation  are  called  corrections.  Corrections  serve  four  functions. 


corrections  - 

1 negative 
I sanctions-such  as 
' imprisonment, 
[parole,  and 
\ probation -used 
\to  punish 
''  criminals 


• Retribution:  The  punishing  of  a criminal  so  that  the  victim  and  society  are 
avenged 

• Deterrence:  Deterring  others  from  committing  crimes  and  encouraging  the  rest  of 
society  to  stay  law-abiding 


• Rehabilitation:  Reforming  criminal  behaviour  so  that  offenders  can  return  to 
society  as  law-abiding  citizens 


• Social  protection:  Protecting  society  from  further  crimes  by  offenders  by  limiting 
their  freedom 


Supplemental  Information 

Correctional  Service  of  Canada: 
http://www.csc-scc.gc.ca/ 
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Prisons:  A Personal  Experience 


A few  years  ago,  I worked  briefly  as  a teacher  at  a maximum  security  prison.  It  was  a 
strange  place  to  work.  To  begin  with,  each  time  I entered  the  prison,  I had  to  pass 
through  a metal  detector  and  have  my  briefcase  searched.  Then  in  order  to  get  to  the 
school,  I had  to  pass  through  14  locked  doors.  I had  to  show  my  identification  so  the 
door  would  be  opened  by  a guard.  Then,  the  door  would  shut  behind  me.  Arriving  at 
the  school  area,  each  teacher  had  to  pick  up  a radio  and  attach  it  to  his  or  her  belt.  We 
were  three  teachers  at  the  time  in  three  classrooms.  We  were  told  that  if  a fight  broke 
out  that  we  couldn’t  break  up,  a fight  between  inmates,  we  were  to  push  the  button  on 
the  radio  to  alert  the  guards.  However,  we  were  not  to  panic  if  the  guards  didn’t  arrive 
immediately.  They  would  not  run  through  the  building  as  that  could  cause  a riot  among 
the  other  prisoners.  It  might  take  the  guards  between  three  and  four  minutes  to  arrive. 

Can  Anyone  Become  Deviant? 

Phillip  Zimbardo,  an  American  psychologist  at  Stanford  University,  wanted  to  find  out 
what  would  happen  to  ordinary  people  if  they  were  placed  in  a prison.  Would  their 
behaviour  change  to  suit  the  roles  expected  of  them  either  as  guards  or  prisoners?  The 
results  were  quite  shocking. 
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The  Stanford  Prison  Experiment 


Zimbardo  wished  to  find  out  what  happens  to  normal  people  when  they  are 
placed  in  a hostile  environment.  His  only  hypothesis  was  that  behaviour  would 
be  different  in  those  who  were  chosen  to  be  guards  than  in  those  who  were 
chosen  to  be  prisoners. 

Zimbardo  chose  24  volunteers  from  a pool  of  75  who  applied.  They  were 
judged  to  be  the  most  physically  and  mentally  stable,  mature  and  intelligent 
college  students.  They  came  from  middle-class  homes  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  None  had  a criminal  record.  The  flip  of  a coin  decided  who 
would  be  a guard  and  who  would  be  a prisoner. 

The  guards  were  given  khaki  uniforms,  whistles,  batons,  and  reflecting 
sunglasses.  They  could  make  up  their  own  rules  for  keeping  law  and  order  but 
could  not  use  physical  punishments.  The  guards  were  allowed  to  create  new 
rules  where  necessary  during  their  eight  hour,  three  man  shifts. 

The  prisoners  were  unexpectedly  picked  up  in  their  homes  by  real  police  and 
taken  to  a real  police  station.  They  were  then  stripped,  deloused,  put  into 
uniforms,  given  numbers,  and  put  into  a cell  with  two  other  prisoners.  A chain 
and  a lock  was  attached  to  each  prisoner’s  ankle. 

The  experiment  was  scheduled  to  last  two  weeks.  Instead,  it  had  to  be  shut 
down  after  six  days.  By  then,  most  subjects  could  not  tell  where  their  reality 
ended  and  their  roles  began.  The  majority  of  the  participants  had  become  real 
guards  and  real  prisoners.  In  less  than  a week,  human  values  were  suspended, 
self-concepts  challenged,  and  the  most  basic  side  of  human  nature  surfaced. 

Some  of  the  guards  treated  the  prisoners  like  hated  animals,  enjoying  being 
cruel.  The  prisoners  themselves  became  submissive,  like  robots  who  thought 
only  of  escape,  of  their  own  survival,  and  grew  to  hate  the  guards. 

Zimbardo  called  off  the  experiment  because  he  saw  that  he,  too,  could  easily 
have  become  the  most  brutal  guard  or  the  weakest  prisoner,  unable  to  eat,  sleep, 
or  go  to  the  bathroom  without  permission.  He  felt  that  possibly  the  majority  of 
people  could  be  made  to  do  almost  anything  when  placed  in  a psychologically 
difficult  situation,  no  matter  what  morals,  ethics,  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs 
that  person  held. 
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Supplemental  Information 

A pictorial  account  of  the  Zimbardo  experiment: 

http://www.prisonexp.org/ 

Phillip  Zimbardo’s  website: 
http://www.zimbardo.com/ 

What  Makes  Criminals? 

Researchers  have  discovered  a number  of  reasons  for  criminal  behaviour. 

• Childhood  exposure  to  lead  can  prompt  criminal  behaviour. 

• Shaking  a youngster  vigorously  can  cause  that  child’s  later  aggressive  behaviour. 

• Brutality  and  cruelty  to  youngsters  can  leave  a clear  mark  in  the  chemistry  of  their 
brains  that  heightens  aggression. 

• As  adults,  small-time  criminals  such  as  vandals  and  shoplifters,  delight  in 
deviance.  They  enjoy  the  attention  that  criminal  behaviour  brings  them. 

• Some  criminals  like  not  playing  by  the  rules.  If  they  are  a failure  by  the  cultural 
values  of  their  own  society,  then  they  move  to  a society  where  a different  set  of 
values  makes  being  bad  a virtue. 

• Many  bank  robbers  are  proud  of  their  robberies. 

The  use  little  violence  and  no  one  gets  hurt.  They 
feel  that  banks  make  huge  profits  by  using  other 
people’s  money. 

• Sometimes  people  are  too  proud  to  ask  for 
money  and  would  rather  steal  it  than  admit  that 
they  don’t  have  it. 

• If  a person  has  a couple  of  easy  robberies,  he  or 
she  is  encouraged  to  do  more.  If  he  or  she  has  a 
close  call  and  almost  gets  caught,  their 
confidence  is  bolstered,  because  they  were  able 
to  get  away  and  outsmart  the  police. 

• Easy  money  draws  people  into  drug  dealing. 
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Supplementary  Information 

The  sociology  of  deviance  and  social  control: 

http://www.comp.lancs.ac.uk/sociologv/dev303.html 

The  Role  of  the  Police 

Law  enforcement  officials  often  disagree  on  how  to  combat  crime.  Some  police  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  fight  crime  is  to  attack  the  social  ills  that  cause  it.  They  favour  less 
punishment  and  more  preventive  policing  so  that  criminal  behaviour  is  stopped  before  it 
starts. 


In  some  Canadian  cities, 
policemen  ride  bicycles  or 
horses,  or  walk  , in  malls  and 
parks  and  schools,  trying  to  get 
the  public  to  understand  that 
they  are  there  to  serve  as  well 
as  enforce  the  law.  The  police 
try  to  stop  and  visit  young 
people  wherever  they  may  be, 
not  looking  for  suspicious 
people.  They  can  be  seen 
playing  pool,  talking  with 
pedestrians,  as  well  as  helping 
coach  football  and  basketball 
teams.  Being  in  a squad  car 
does  not  lend  itself  to  these 
kinds  of  interactions. 


: Many  police  feel  that  it  is  important  that  policemen  are  not  strangers  to  the  public  who 

only  coming  rushing  in  when  an  emergency  occurs.  Community  policing  involves 
j everyone. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  police  who  favour  cracking  down  with  an  iron  fist. 
They  favour  tougher  courts,  stiffer  sentences,  wider  powers  of  arrest,  and  greater  use  of 
modem  police  methods  from  wiretapping  to  entrapment  (where  undercover  agents 
encourage  people  to  commit  crimes  and  then  pounce).  They  say  that  the  more 
concessions  society  grants  today,  the  more  concessions  we  are  going  to  have  to  grant 
tomorrow.  These  police  blame  increased  crime  rates  on  parents  not  being  strict  enough 
with  their  children,  the  courts  being  too  easy  on  young  offenders,  and  the  increasing 
tolerance  toward  crime  by  the  public. 
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Alienation 


alienation  - the 
inability  of  an 
individual  or  a 
group  to  share  in 
the  values  of 
society 
... 


One  of  the  things  that  happens  to  some  people  when  they  do  not  conform  to  cultural 
norms  is  that  they  experience  feelings  of  alienation.  They  feel  separated  from 
mainstream  society  and  often  express  this  feeling  of  alienation  in  deviant  behaviour 
such  as  uncommon  dress  or  hairstyles.  Often,  young  people  feel  this  way  and  their 
music  and  clothes  demonstrate  how  they  feel. 

What  is  alienation? 


These  five  aspects  of  alienation  each  can  cause  individuals  to  feel  separated  from 
mainstream  society. 


Powerlessness 

This  happens  in  places  where  feelings  and  desires  of  the  people  are  ignored  by  those 
who  are  in  charge.  Often,  students  feel  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  parents, 
teachers,  or  other  authorities. 

Meaninglessness 

People  may  feel  that  everyday  life  is  too  confusing  and  too  difficult  to  figure  out.  To 
them,  society  appears  to  have  too  many  rules  and  regulations,  some  of  which  do  not 
make  much  sense. 

Normlessness 

The  rules  and  norms  of  a situation  are  sometimes  difficult  to  know.  People  are  not  sure 
how  to  act  when  they  move  from  one  group  to  another  that  has  different  expectations. 
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Isolation 


People  sometimes  feel  removed  from  society  either 
physically  or  emotionally.  Some  writers,  artists,  and 
musicians  feel  isolated  from  society  because  they  often 
see  things  differently. 

Self-estrangement 

Some  people  may  be  unhappy  with  the  situation  they 
find  themselves  in  and  blame  themselves.  They  may  feel 
that  they  haven’t  lived  up  to  their  potential  and  feel 
unsuccessful  in  life. 

Examples  of  alienation  are  all  around  us.  Music  provides 
examples  of  people  expressing  how  alienated  they  feel.  If 
you  read  the  lyrics  of  songs  like  What  a Good  Boy  by  the 
Barenaked  Ladies  and  Sounds  of  Silence  by  Paul  Simon,  you  will  have  excellent 
musical  examples  of  expression  of  alienation. 

The  Significance  of  Deviant  Behaviour 

In  an  ideal  or  perfect  world  deviance  would  not  exist  as  there  would  be  complete 
obedience  to  all  cultural  norms  and  laws.  In  real  life,  however,  practically  no  one  obeys 
all  the  laws  and  it  is  recognized  that  even  normal  people  are  occasionally  deviant. 

While  high  levels  of  deviance  disrupt  society,  lower  levels  of  deviance  may  actually 
serve  some  useful  purposes.  Low  levels  of  deviance  can  help  to  unify  groups,  clarify 
norms,  diffuse  tension,  identify  problems,  and  provide  jobs. 

Sociologist  Emile  Durkheim  observed  deviance  unifying  groups.  Much  like  a country’s 
people  unify  during  a period  of  war  to  provide  a combined  effort,  deviance  serves  to 
unify  the  conforming  members  of  a society  and  those  who  do  not  conform  with  a “them 
against  us”  type  of  attitude.  Each  of  these  groups  gets  a sense  of  community  from  the 
belief  in  shared  values. 

Deviance  works  to  help  define  what  is  acceptable  behaviour  and  what  isn’t.  When 
people  who  break  society’s  rules  are  caught  and  reprimanded,  the  other  members  of 
society  are  reminded  of  the  norms  that  guide  social  behaviour.  The  punishment  is  a 
warning  to  others  that  there  are  certain  behaviours  that  society  does  not  tolerate  and 
serves  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  these  types  of  behaviours.  The  consequences  for 
having  committed  these  actions  is  supposed  to  keep  people  from  committing  these 
behaviours. 
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People  who  are  unhappy  with  their  social  conditions  or  with  their  lives  are  more  likely 
to  strike  out  at  society  than  those  who  are  content  with  their  lives  or  positions  in  life. 
Minor  acts  of  deviance  can  serve  as  a means  of  diffusing  tension  by  allowing  those 
who  are  discontent  to  relieve  some  tension  while  not  disrupting  the  basic  fabric  of 
society.  Working  much  like  a safety  valve  it  allows  people  to  show  some  political  or 
social  discontent  without  destroying  social  order. 

Deviance  also  identifies  problem  areas  within  society.  When  a large  enough  percentage 
of  a population  violates  a particular  norm,  it  often  indicates  a need  for  social  change. 
Once  a problem  area  is  identified,  steps  can  be  taken  to  remedy  or  correct  the  situation. 
At  times  deviant  behaviour  is  helpful  as  it  helps  a culture  to  adapt  to  social  change.  As 
western  society  changed  from  an  agricultural  society  to  an  industrial  one  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  changed.  Since  a man’s  job  frequently  took  him  away  from  home,  his 
male  authority  began  to  slip.  Women  began  to  be  drawn  into  jobs  where  they  could 
earn  their  own  paycheques.  In  the  very  early  1900s,  a woman  with  a mind  of  her  own 
and  a habit  of  voicing  her  own  opinions  would  have  been  considered  as  being  deviant, 
but  as  we  progressed  through  the  twentieth  century  this  changed.  The  first  women  who 
demonstrated  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  were  initially  viewed  as  deviants  but 
now  they  are  seen  as  trendsetters  and  heroines.  This  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  world’s 
foremost  thinkers  such  as  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Columbus  whom  some  at  their  time 
viewed  as  deviant  considering  their  weird  ideas.  Today  we  see  them  as  heroes  who 
helped  to  advance  our  civilization. 

A wide  range  of  jobs  exist  because  of  deviance.  We  have  judges,  lawyers,  police, 
prison  guards,  parole  officers,  security  personnel,  crime  reporters,  and  people  in  many 
other  jobs  because  of  the  existence  of  deviance  in  our  society. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  read  about  deviance,  social  control  and  alienation.  You  have 
read  about  the  Zimbardo  experiment  where  ordinary  people  changed  their  behaviour 
completely  because  of  the  environment  in  which  they  found  themselves. 


To  summarize: 


l\irn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 


Deviant  describes  people  who  don’t  conform  to  the  norms  of  society. 

Sociologists  provide  various  theories  to  explain  deviance  such  as  culture  conflict, 
functional-dysfunctional,  cultural  transmission,  structural-strain,  control,  conflict 
and  labelling. 

Social  control  is  provided  informally  and  formally  by  society. 

The  Zimbardo  experiment  provides  evidence  that  anyone  can  become  deviant. 

For  a number  of  reasons,  people  become  criminals,  from  having  a high  lead 
content  in  the  environment  to  vigorous  shaking  of  babies  causing  brain  damage. 

Alienation  of  individuals  can  happen  when  people  do  not  conform  to  cultural 
norms.  Some  might  express  their  feelings  in  deviant  behaviour,  but  others  isolate 
themselves  from  mainstream  society. 

Deviance,  in  low  levels,  has  useful  purposes  with  in  a society 
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Lesson  4:  Culture  and  Personality 

Overview: 

Lesson  4 will  focus  on  these  topics: 

• Personality  development 

• The  influence  of  heredity  and  environment:  birth  order,  parental  characteristics, 
the  cultural  environment,  and  heredity 

• Impact  of  culture  on  personality  development 

• Isolation  in  childhood:  the  effects  on  personality  development 


Introduction 

This  lesson  will  look  at  the  influences  that  affect  the  development  of  peoples’ 
personalities.  Personality  is  often  the  first  thing  known  about  a person.  People  can  be 
labelled  humorous,  down-to-earth,  pleasant,  difficult,  outlandish,  selfish,  or  assertive. 
People  are  given  those  labels  by  others  who  see  a person’s  most  outstanding 
characteristic.  As  you  will  discover,  social  scientists  use  more  than  personality  traits  to 
discover  a person’s  true  personality.  Culture  is  an  important  aspect  of  personality 
development  because  it  shapes  the  way  people  act  and  react  to  each  other.  In  one 
culture  a person  can  be  rewarded  for  being  aggressive,  assertive  and  combative,  where 
in  another  culture  those  personality  traits  can  be  regarded  negatively. 
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Components  of  Personality 


t 


People  adjust  to  their  environment  and  react  to 
specific  situations  based  on  their  personality 
traits.  No  two  people  have  exactly  the  same 
personality.  Like  fingerprints,  each  person’s  personality  is  different.  Each  individual  has 
his  or  her  own  way  of  interacting  with  other  people  and  their  own  social  environment. 


Personality  does  not  only  describe  an  individual’s 
most  striking  characteristics.  When  sociologists  and 
psychologists  use  the  term,  it  refers  to  the  sum 
total  of  behaviours,  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  values  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
individual.  It  includes  physical 
characteristics,  temperament,  abilities, 
interests,  and  habits. 


Our  personalities  change  and  develop  throughout  our  lifetime.  Although  some 
personality  traits  seem  to  stay  with  us  throughout  our  lives,  others  change.  Childhood  is 
usually  the  time  when  personality  development  is  the  most  obvious.  When  people 
become  adults,  personality  traits  tend  to  change  at  a slower  rate.  Most  adults  seem  to 
have  reasonably  stable  personalities. 


lit 


A Really  Simple  Personality  Test 

Draw  a circle  about  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  a cup.  Create  a face  in  the  circle 
using  ten  of  the  following  shapes  altogether;  triangles,  circles,  and  squares. 
When  you  have  finished,  add  up  the  number  of  triangles,  circles,  and  squares. 
The  total  should  be  10.  Each  shape  is  worth  10  marks. 

Your  personality  is  based  on  the  following  interpretation: 

Circles  show  how  emotional  you  are 
Squares  show  signs  of  intelligence 
Triangles  show  signs  of  sex  appeal 

(There  is  no  scientific  basis  to  this  test.) 
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How  Heredity  and  Environment  Influence  Personality 


heredity  - 
transmission  of 
genetic 

characteristics 
from  parents  to 
children 

nature  - one 's 
biological 
makeup  that 
predetermines 
attitudes  and 
behaviours 

nurture  - the 
environmental 
experiences  that 
shape  one’s 
socialization 

instinct  - 

unchanging, 

biologically 

inherited 

behaviour 

pattern 

sociobiology  - 
the  study  of  the 
biologiccd  basis 
of  all  social 
behaviour 


Social  scientists  have  argued  for  years  over  whether 
heredity-the  transmission  of  genetic  characteristics  from 
parents  to  children-or  environment  has  the  greater  influence 
on  personality  development  and  social  development.  The 
issue  is  often  referred  to  as  the  nature  versus  nurture 
debate. 

The  nature  point  of  view  argued  that  much  human 
behaviour  is  based  on  instinct^-an  unchanging,  biologically 
inherited  behaviour  pattern.  Those  who  support  the  nurture 
side  believe  that  personality  development  and  social 
behaviour  are  due  to  environmental  factors  and  social 
learning. 

Most  sociologists  discount  the  nature  versus  nurture  debate.  Currently  only 
sociobiologists  place  a strong  emphasis  on  the  genetic  basis  of  human  behaviour. 

Sociobiology  is  the  study  of  the  biological  basis  of  all  social  behaviour.  Sociobiologists 
claim  that  people’s  religion,  their  ability  to  cooperate  and  compete,  as  well  as  other 
cultural  characteristics  and  behavioural  traits  are  rooted  in  the  genetic  makeup  of 
humans. 

Most  social  scientists  believe  that  personality  and  social  behaviour  come  from  a 
combination  of  hereditary  and  environmental  influences.  They  feel  that  environmental 
influences  play  the  biggest  role.  The  principal  influences  on  behaviour  and  personality 
are:  birth  order,  parents,  the  cultural  environment,  and  heredity. 

Unique  Experience  and  Personality 

Probably  you  have  observed  that  children  in  the  same  family  can  be  quite  different  from 
each  other  and  this  is  because  they  have  not  had  the  same  experiences. 

Each  child,  when  born,  enters  a different  family.  The  first  born  obviously  is  the  only 
child  until  the  arrival  of  the  second.  The  second  child  enters  a family  of  three  instead  of 
a family  of  two,  and  of  course  parents  change  and  do  not  treat  each  child  the  same  at 
each  stage  of  development. 

The  children  have  different  teachers,  enter  different  peer  groups,  and  are  influenced  by 
different  reference  groups.  Even  identical  twins  do  not  share  all  incidents  and 
experiences.  Thus  our  experience  is  like  our  fingerprints  - it  is  unique.  In  fact  each 
child’s  biological  inheritance  (except  for  identical  twins)  and  life  experience  is  unique. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  two  people  have  identical  personalities  because  of  this. 
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Twins 


i 


Birth  order 

Children  from  the  same  family  and  home  environment  often  show  completely  different 
personalities  and  behaviour.  My  older  sister  and  I are  completely  different.  She  is 
extremely  bossy,  even  now,  and  not  very  flexible.  I like  to  think  of  myself  as  being  a 
leader  rather  than  a follower  but  not  a particularly  bossy  one.  I also  believe  that  I ‘go 
with  the  flow’  much  better  than  she  does.  We  both  have  the  same  parents,  grew  up  in 
the  same  environment,  and  are  16  months  apart  in  age.  One  of  the  reasons  could  be 
birth  order. 

Birth  order  can  and  will  change  from  the  norm  for  individual  children.  Each  child  is 
unique.  A person  can  have  a child  in  any  birth  position  who  may  or  may  not  show  any 
of  the  characteristics  that  are  described  on  the  following  page. 


Research  on  twins  provides  interesting  information  for  the  nature  versus  nurture 
debate.  Researchers  in  Minnesota  managed  to  locate  over  50  sets  of  twins  who 
were  genetically  identical  and  separated  at  birth.  They  had  not  met  each  other 
for  at  least  30  years.  Researchers  measured  the  rearing  parents’  education, 
socioeconomic  status,  as  well  as  material  possessions.  Each  twin’s  IQ 
(intelligence  quotient)  was  tested  separately  by  different  testers  using  the  same 
test.  The  results  were  consistently  similar.  There  was  little  if  any  difference  in 
the  IQs  of  each  set  of  twins.  The  environment  the  twins  grew  up  in  did  not 
influence  their  IQ  development  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Firstborn  Children 


These  children  are  usually  easier  to  raise  than  later  children.  More  often  than  not,  they 
have  school  success,  are  bossy  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  tend  to  be  quite  rigid 
in  their  lifestyle.  Because  they  are  firstborn,  they  are  affected  by  their  parents  who  can 
be  anxious,  apprehensive,  and  demanding  of  their  child.  They  are  subjected  to  strong 
expectations  from  their  family,  but  in  return  they  get  the  full  love  and  support  of  their 
parents. 

Generally,  firstborn  children  do  lots  of  things  faster  than  their  brothers  and  sisters.  For 
example,  they  walk  and  talk  earlier  than  their  siblings.  Because  they  spend  so  much 
time  with  adults,  they  talk  in  a more  adult  way.  They  also  tend  to  achieve  high  positions 
in  life. 

Middle  Children 

Middle  children  see  less  of  their  parents  than 
firstborn  children  do.  Maybe  that’s  what  accounts 
for  their  relaxed  appearance!  They  can  also  be 
less  achievement-oriented  than  their  older 
siblings.  They  often  play  the  role  as  peacekeeper 
between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  children  in  a 
family. 

Researchers  have  found  that  middle  children  have 
to  work  hard  to  be  recognized  for  their 
individuality.  They  are  concerned  with  getting  a 
fair  deal  in  the  family  and  may  find  it  difficult 
socializing  with  peers. 

Youngest  Children 

Youngest  children  in  a family  usually  have  great  social  skills  because  of  their 
interactions  with  older  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  often  playful  and  have  trouble 
accepting  responsibilities. 

Only  Children 

Only  children  are  in  their  own  category.  Generally,  they  stay  close  to  their  parents  into 
adulthood.  They  are  self-confident  achievers  who  usually  do  well  in  school.  They  have 
a sense  of  responsibility  but  are  not  competitive.  They  tend  to  be  leaders  and  high 
achievers. 

If  there  is  a gap  of  seven  years  or  more  between  one  child  and  the  next,  that  child  can 
show  the  same  features  as  an  only  child. 
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Parental  Characteristics 


Parental  characteristics  influence  personality  development  in  children.  The  age  parents 
are  when  their  children  are  born  can  have  a bearing  on  the  development  of  those 
children.  If  parents  are  in  their  early  20s  when  their  children  are  born,  they  will 
probably  relate  to  their  children  differently  than  parents  who  are  in  their  late  30s  and 
early  40s.  A child’s  personality  is  also  influenced  by  their  parents’  education,  religious 
orientation,  economic  status,  cultural  heritage,  and  jobs. 


The  Cultural  Environment 

The  cultural  environment  determines  the  main  types  of  personalities  that  will  be  found 
within  a society.  Each  society  has  a number  of  personality  traits  that  are  expected  of 
people  who  belong  to  that  society.  For  example,  Canadians  expect  Americans  to  exhibit 
common  personality  traits  of  competitiveness,  assertiveness,  and  individualism,  among 
others. 


I ubculture  - 

I listinguishahle 
j ’.roups  of  people 
^ vithin  d larger 
I ubculture 


I 


Personalities  are  also  affected  by  cultural  experiences.  These  can  be  as  basic  as  whether 
one  is  male  or  female  and  can  begin  as  early  as  birth.  Many  hospitals  in  North  America 
dress  new  babies  in  either  pink  or  blue  depending  on  their  gender.  Clothes  bought  for 
babies  also  tend  to  reflect  gender.  Male  and  female  children  are  given  different  toys. 
Barbie  dolls,  make  up  kits,  and  pink  lego  are  all  aimed  at  one  gender.  Cars,  soldier 
dolls,  and  lego  in  basic  colours  are  aimed  at  the  other.  While  it  is  acceptable  for  the  girls 
to  play  with  the  boys’  toys,  it  is  often  not  seen  as  acceptable  for  the  reverse  to  happen. 
Clothing,  field  of  interest,  and  types  of  activities  are  also  areas  of  difference. 
Personalities  of  males  and  females  are  affected  by  these  cultural  differences. 

Within  the  Canadian  cultural  environment  are  many  subcultures.  These  also  affect 
personality  development.  If  a person  grows  up  in  an  Italian-Canadian  family,  that 
person’s  experience  will  be 
different  than  growing  up  in  a 
Cree  or  an  Afro-Canadian  family. 

These  experiences  also  differ 
from  growing  up  in  an  Anglo-or 
French-Canadian  family  or  one 
where  there  is  not  a clear  ethnic 
pattern. 

In  many  countries,  including 
Canada,  regions  and 
neighbourhoods  also  affect  our 
personalities. 
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Canadian  Culture 

Canada  has  several  regional  subcultures.  The  West  Coast  people  think 
differently  than  those  in  central  or  eastern  Canada.  Prairie  Canadians,  or 
flatlanders  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  different  than  people  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  or  Newfoundland. 

There  are  further  splits  in  subcultures.  People  from  Northern  Ontario  separate 
themselves  from  those  living  in  Southern  Ontario.  Urban  Quebecers  in 
Montreal  or  Quebec  City  are  different  from  those  living  in  rural  areas.  In 
addition,  people  would  argue  that  there  are  differences  in  spirit,  ways  of 
thinking,  and  attitude  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Victoria  and  Vancouver, 
Montreal  and  Quebec  City. 


What  follows  is  an  interview  with  Marie  Wilson,  a member  of  the  Fireweed  clan  and  an 
elder  of  the  Gitksan  nation  in  the  mountainous  northwestern  part  of  British  Columbia. 
She  reflects  on  her  people’s  culture  and  relationship  with  white  society.  She  explains 
how  the  Gitksan  cultural  environment  helps  shape  and  develop  the  personality  and 
social  skills  of  its  children  from  a very  early  age. 
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The  Circle  of  Reason 
Leadership 

The  one  thing  the  Gitksan  people  are  not  is  missionaries.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
impose  our  cultural  beliefs  on  other  people.  We  simply  exhibit  them.  Strangers 
are  accepted  as  long  as  they  obey  the  rules.  Gitksan  leaders  are  chosen  at  a very 
early  age  and  are  trained.  They  are  selected  partially  for  the  values  seen  in  the 
growing  child  and  partially  for  their  heritage.  If  they  come  from  a family  of 
leaders  they  are  more  likely  to  be  chosen.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  are 
trained  both  in  the  philosophy  of  leadership  and  in  survival.  They  are  taught 
about  themselves  and  about  people.  They  are  also  taught  self-control:  outward 
control.  And  the  criteria  for  their  decision-making  is  that  it  must  be  good  for  the 
people;  they  should  look  into  their  heart  and  do  what  is  right  and  good.  We  all 
know  that  a secret  appraisal  of  our  own  action  is  sterner  than  any  outward 
judgement  of  what  we  have  done. 

Leaders  fully  understand  that  having  been  selected,  they  surrender  their 
personal  freedom.  Even  in  my  own  way,  I am  quite  aware  that  the  people  have 
selected  me;  they  trained  me  and  they  set  me  free  and  they  trust  me.  And  so  I 
am  watchful  of  what  I do  or  say,  extremely  watchful  that  I do  not  offend  them 
in  any  way,  that  I don’t  overstep  my  boundaries. 

As  one  elderly  man  said  to  my  husband,  T am  fearful  the  younger  chiefs  don’t 
understand  the  power  that  comes  with  the  blanket.’  By  that  he  means  the 
experience  and  the  energy  of  all  other  people  who  have  worn  that  authority.  He 
said,  ‘They  should  reach  in  there  and  use  it,  but  they  must  never  wear  it  like  a 
crown.’  And  there  is  a difference:  you  use  this  vital  energy  and  experience  and 
then  you  put  it  back.  And  as  you  progress  through  your  leadership  you  add  to  it, 
or  detract  from  it.  It’s  a heavy  responsibility,  to  leave  it  as  clean  as  it  was  given 
to  you.  This  terrible  responsibility  can  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  any  Gitksan  that 
accepts  a position  of  authority.  You  are  immediately  aware  that  you  are  there  at 
the  will  of  the  people. 
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Politicians  today  do  not  bear  this  terrible  responsibility  to  the  people.  Their 

I responsibility  is  to  the  system.  They  can  reduce  people  to  digits  and  relieve 
them  from  their  minds  as  persons.  It’s  much  easier  to  govern  harshly  or 

I thoughtlessly  or  sternly.  They  treat  leadership  as  one  would  a large  business. 

I Governing  seems  now  to  be  a machine  for  making  profits.  People  are  incidental 
to  the  process. 

Creation 

All  people  on  this  planet  must  dignify  their  existence  by  attempting  to  analyse 
their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  creation.  The  Gitksan  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  created  life  is  equal  and  necessary.  What  other  guide  do  we  have?  We  call 
this  the  circle  of  reason. 

1 Our  ancestors  lived  within  the  myriad  of  life  forms  around  them.  They  were  not 
removed  from  other  creatures  or  the  cycle  of  life  itself.  When  we  asked  the 
elders,  ‘What  is  your  philosophy?’  the  older  people  were  very  impatient  with  us, 

I they  felt  we  should  know.  They  said,  ‘Truth.  Truth.  What  else’?’  And  we 
realized  that  they  were  talking  about  the  fundamental  truth  upon  which  they 
based  their  lives.  It  took  weeks  to  translate  those  few  words  they  told  us.  We 
took  the  Gitksan  word  and  we  broke  it  down  into  its  root  meanings  so  that  we 
understood  where  the  words  came  from.  Then  we  went  to  English  dictionaries 
and  we  looked  up  the  words  with  the  same  root  meanings.  To  our  amazement 
we  found  one  English  dictionary  that  defined  philosophy  as  ‘the  fundamental 
truth  by  which  one  chooses  to  live,’  which  was  exactly  what  the  old  people 
were  telling  us. 

We  hold  a covenant  with  all  other  created  forms:  that  we  will  respect  all  created 
life;  that  we  will  keep  the  balance;  that  we  will  not  take  and  take  until  there  is  a 
vacuum.  We  have  this  great  desire  to  keep  the  balance,  then  we  will  be 
comfortably  supplied.  If  we  take  more  than  we  need  there  is  an  imbalance  in 
this  covenant  with  creation. 

Our  people  fully  understand  the  limitation  of  a human  life  span.  So  we  have 
inherited  responsibilities  and  inherited  authorities.  You  are  responsible  not  only 
to  your  family,  but  also  to  your  clan.  But  you  are  responsible  to  all  other  human 
life  around  you  and  to  all  other  created  life  that  sustains  your  human  existence.  I 
believe  all  people  once  lived  by  these  rules  the  Gitksan  live  by,  and  the  rules 


just  became  too  convoluted,  too  complex  until  people  lost  the  reason  for  the  first 
rule.  They  became  entangled  in  their  rules. 
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Conflict 


Conflict  is  a serious  matter  in  Gitksan  society  and  is  dealt  with  promptly.  That  is 
the  ideal.  Take  the  case  of  trespass-everyone  in  authority,  the  chiefs  and  the 
witnesses,  must  comment  in  a peaceful  manner.  There  is  a feast  at  which  one 
chief  always  begins  by  saying.  This  is  the  way  it  is,’  and  he  puts  the  problem  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  It’s  like  something  pinned  with  a knife,  you  can’t  escape 
it.  We  have  to  walk  around  the  problem  making  suggestions  until  we  come  to  a 
consensus  which  all  can  live  with,  not  love,  but  live  with.  Once  there  is  an  oral 
witness  it  is  not  discussed  any  further.  This  peaceful  resolution  is  necessary 
because  life  is  valued  and  no  group  can  live  in  isolation.  There  is  an 
interrelationship  with  others.  Problems  are  not  allowed  to  fester  and  grow  too 
large. 

In  the  old  days  if  someone  was  murdered,  land  was  transferred  to  help  deal  with 
the  pain  of  those  who  lost  the  loved  one  or  names  were  surrendered  temporarily 
to  show  respect  for  life  taken.  Eventually,  of  course  all  these  surrendered  things 
were  returned.  One  of  the  phrases  for  that  return  was.  The  pain  has  passed.’ 
When  the  pain  had  decreased  and  time  had  taken  care  of  it,  land  would  be 
returned  in  a formal  way  because  land  was  life.  To  give  up  a portion  of  your 
land  was  to  give  up  some  of  the  comfort  of  life  for  your  people. 

In  the  West  much  depends  upon  written  law  and,  as  we’re  sadly  finding  out,  the 
narrowest  form  of  justice  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  written  word.  There  are 
loopholes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice  or  fairness  or  even  truth.  So  many 
of  the  legal  controls  placed  on  people  in  Western  society  encourage  them  to 
attempt  to  break  the  rules,  to  go  as  far  as  they  can.  Look  at  the  speed  limits 
along  the  roadway.  Because  I am  Gitksan  I believe  in  trusting  those  whom  I 
vote  into  office  until  they  prove  they  are  not  trustworthy.  I assume  those  road 
limits  are  there  for  a reason,  not  to  punish  me  as  a driver  or  a rider.  They  are  not 
there  to  diminish  me  in  any  way.  I marvel  at  people  who  break  laws  because 
they’re  saying  as  long  as  they  are  not  caught  it’s  all  right.  That’s  the  difference 
with  the  Gitksan  understanding  of  law:  if  you  are  alone  in  the  forest  you  still 
obey  the  rules  because  your  action  will  have  consequence. 

So  why  do  Canadians  make  laws  if  they  wish  to  break  them?  Why  go  through 
the  farce?  That  is  what  is  happening  now  with  many  of  the  laws  in  Canada.  It 
seems  to  me  their  philosophy  and  their  understanding  of  the  rules  of  their 
society  have  broken  down  badly  somewhere.  And  of  course,  I have  to  stand  in 
shame  and  say  the  Gitksan  today  take  the  same  attitude  about  the  highway. 
There  has  to  be  order  and  yet  it  will  never  stand  if  people  do  not  have  inner 
control  to  obey  the  law-not  out  of  meekness,  but  out  of  knowledge  of  the 
impact  of  breaking  the  law  that  one  has  made  for  one’s  self. 
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I Living  Together 

j There  is  a fear  that  if  the  Gitksan  and  Wet’suwet’en  win  our  land  claim  we 
[ would  expose  non-Indians  to  retribution.  Having  hurt  us,  they  fear  we  would 
[ retaliate  in  kind.  It  is  hard  to  assure  them  that  in  our  philosophy  that  could  not 
happen-or  else  we  would  no  longer  be  Gitksan  and  Wet’suwet’en.  The  minute 
we  retaliated  we  would  lose  the  power  of  our  own  identity.  Our  identity  says, 
i there  is  life  in  your  eyes  and  if  you  love  the  country  as  we  love  it  and  if  you  are 
I willing  to  work  with  us  to  restore  the  land  so  that  we  are  once  again  partners 
with  the  land,  then  you  are  welcome,  you  are  human. 

I see  life  in  your  eyes  and  that  is  all  I see,  not  the  colour  of  your  skin,  not  the 
shadows  of  your  past;  just  the  fact  that  you  are  seeking  shelter  and  peace  and 
prosperity  in  this  land.  There  is  a grand  fear  that  we  are  not  human  enough  to 

I govern  ourselves.  But  governing  is  just  a political  process.  White  people  should 
examine  our  philosophy  of  governing,  our  philosophy  of  living  together. 

Self-knowledge 

How  can  you  respect  yourself  if  you  don’t  understand  who  you  are?  I have 
taught  my  children  the  only  way  I know  which  was  the  way  my  mother  taught 
me  and  I have  lived  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  quality  of  future  life 
depends  on  how  we  demonstrate  our  beliefs  to  our  children.  Anyone  who  has 
read  any  psychology  knows  self-knowledge  can  be  a powerful  agent  in  life  - 
people  need  to  know  the  history  of  their  people.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
searching  for  such  beliefs  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  turn  around  and  put  it  around 
our  children’s  shoulders  like  a comfortable  garment. 

In  the  progress  of  time  we  will  change  but  we  will  still  be  Gitksan.  The  thing  no 
one  can  take  away  from  us  is  our  view  of  how  human  beings  should  relate  to 
the  planet  earth  and  other  humans.  We  are  just  one  of  many  thousands  of 
I species  and  the  planet  could  go  on  without  us  very  comfortably.  Humans  are  the 
I ones  breaking  the  balance.  If  we’re  the  problem  then  it  will  be  corrected  without 
I us;  we  will  just  disappear.  Creation  takes  the  shortest  form  to  correction. 

I We  believe  there  is  a power  larger  than  the  self.  If  you  do  not  test  or  torment 
I that  power  then  you  live  within  the  circle.  We  believe  in  reincarnation-the 
I energy  and  experience  of  our  ancestors  does  not  disappear  into  nothing.  It  exists 
I around  us. 


Interview  conducted  by  Ian  Crawford  of  the  Indian  Friendship  Centre  in  Smithers,  British  Columbia. 

Article  courtesy  from  New  Internationalist:  issue  186-August  1988;  pictures  available  at 
WWW. oneworld. org/ni/issue  1 86/circle. htm : permission  from:  veroniques @ newint. or2 
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Heredity 


'aptitude  - a 

:apcicity  to  learn 
:i  particular  skill 
pr  acquire  a 
'^articular  body 
if  knowledge 




Certain  characteristics  are  present  in 
everyone  at  birth.  These  hereditary 
characteristics  include  physical 
attributes  like  body  build,  and  hair,  eye 
and  skin  colour.  You  are  also  born  with 
certain  aptitudes.  An  aptitude  is  a 
capacity  to  learn  a certain  skill  or 
acquire  a particular  body  of 
knowledge.  Some  people  are  born 
with  a certain  aptitude  for  language  or 
music.  Social  scientists  believe  that 
some  aptitudes  can  be  learned  as  well. 

However,  many  aptitudes  need  a 
combination  of  heredity  and 
environment  in  order  to  thrive.  You 
may  have  been  born  with  a certain 
musical  aptitude  but  if  you  are  never  exposed  to  music  or  never  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  music,  you  will  never  reach  your  full  potential. 


Human  beings  also  inherit  certain  basic  needs  including  biological  needs,  like  all 
animals.  The  hunger  drive,  for  example,  makes  us  want  to  eat.  However,  it  does  not  tell 
us  specifically  where  to  eat  and  what  to  eat.  These  are  learned  from  people  who  share 
the  same  culture. 

Human  personalities  are  also  shaped  by  heredity  which  sets  limits  on  individuals.  If  a 
person  does  not  have  much  of  an  aptitude  for  languages,  he  or  she  will  probably  not 
become  a great  linguist.  If  a person  is  only  5 feet  tall,  he  or  she  will  probably  not 
become  a professional  basketball  player.  However,  the  reverse  is  not  always  the  case. 
Just  because  someone  has  an  aptitude  for  languages,  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  will 
become  a linguist  and  just  because  someone  is  seven  feet  tall  does  not  mean  he  or  she 
will  become  a professional  basketball  player. 

Inherited  characteristics  do  not  dictate  what  a person  will  do,  nor  do  they  alone 
determine  what  an  individual’s  personality  will  be. 
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Childhood  Isolation 


feral  - children 
raised  by  animals 


isolate  - those 
who  grow  up 
outside  a 
cultural 
environment 


There  are  two  main  types  of  isolated  children:  those  living  with  wild  animals  are  called 
feral  children  and  those  isolated  completely  by  family  members  are  called  isolates.  The 
most  famous  example  of  a feral  child  is  Mowgli  from  the  Jungle  Book  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Another  example  is  from  Godamur,  India.  Two  young  girls  were  discovered 
under  the  care  of  a she-wolf  in  1920.  The  girls  were  taken  to  an  orphanage  in 
Midnapore.  The  children,  Kamala,  aged  eight  and  Amala,  aged  18  months,  behaved 
exactly  like  small  wild  animals.  They  were  awake  at  night  and  slept  during  the  day. 
They  moved  on  all-fours,  liked  raw  meat,  and  would  bite  and  attack  other  children  if 
provoked.  They  had  a keen  sense  of  sight  and  hearing  and  could  smell  raw  meat  from  a 
distance.  The  youngest  child,  Amala,  died  a year  after  their  discovery.  Kamala  lived  for 
nine  years  in  the  orphanage  until  she  died  of  illness  at  the  age  of  17.  Kamala  did 
manage  to  learn  a small  number  of  words,  but  she  remained  very  different  from  other 
children  until  the  time  of  her  death. 


There  are  several  recorded  examples  of  isolate  children  being  raised  outside  of  a 
cultural  environment.  When  the  children  were  eventually  found,  in  each  case,  they  had 
few  human  characteristics  other  than  the  way  they  looked. 

None  of  the  children  had  learned  how  to  reason;  they  had  no  manners  and  were  unable 
to  control  their  bodily  functions.  Because  they  had  all  been  restrained  physically,  they 
couldn’t  move  like  humans. 


Anna,  Isabelle,  and  Genie  are  three  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  isolated  children. 


Anna 

Sociologists  investigated  one  of  the  first  reported  cases  of  child  isolation  in 
1938.  Anna  was  six  years  old  when  she  was  discovered.  She  was  little  more 
than  skin  and  bones,  unable  to  walk,  talk,  or  feed  herself.  Her  face  was  devoid 
of  expression  and  she  had  no  interest  in  other  people. 


Anna’s  history  gradually  emerged.  She  was  illegitimate  and  her  mother  spent 
six  months  trying  to  find  a place  for  her.  When  everything  failed,  her  mother 
returned  to  Anna’s  grandfather’s  house.  Anna’s  was  placed  in  the  attic  and  given 
only  enough  milk  to  keep  her  alive.  She  had  little  human  contact.  No  one  spoke 
to  her,  held  her,  bathed  her,  or  showed  her  any  affection. 


After  she  was  found,  she  made  some  progress.  She  learned  to  walk,  feed 
herself,  brush  her  teeth,  and  was  able  to  follow  simple  directions.  She  died 
when  she  was  1 1,  just  showing  the  first  signs  of  using  language. 
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Isabelle 

Isabelle  was  also  an  illegitimate  child,  found  about  the  same  time  as  Anna. 
Isabelle’s  mother  was  a deaf-mute,  unable  to  hear  or  speak.  Isabelle’s 
grandfather  made  them  stay  in  a darkened  room.  Isabelle  did  not  learn  to  speak 
because  she  and  her  mother  ‘talked’  with  their  hands.  At  six  and  a half  when 
she  was  found,  she  could  make  grunting  sounds  as  she  crawled  around  on  her 
hands  and  knees.  She  ate  with  her  hands  and  her  behaviour  was  similar  to  a six- 
month-old  baby’s. 

At  first,  social  workers  thought  Isabelle  was  brain-damaged  and  mute. 

However,  after  several  months  of  intensive  help,  she  began  to  speak  and 
eventually  developed  a large  vocabulary.  Isabelle  reached  a level  of  social  and 
mental  development  similar  to  her  peers  after  two  years  of  specialists’  help.  The 
sociologist  who  studied  both  Anna  and  Isabelle  felt  that  Isabelle’s  contact  with 
her  mother  and  the  specialists’  training  allowed  her  to  grow  into  a normal 
person. 


Genie 


Genie,  a girl  who  was  discovered  in  1970  at  the  age  of  13,  could  not  be  helped 
even  though  specialists  tried  for  eight  years.  She  was  put  in  a small  bedroom  by 
her  father  when  she  was  20  months  old.  Genie  was  tied  to  a potty  chair  during 
the  day  and  wrapped  in  a sleeping  bag  and  placed  in  an  enclosed  crib  for  the 
night.  She  was  beaten  if  she  made  any  noise.  Genie’s  father  hated  children  and 
whenever  he  was  with  her,  he  acted  like  a wild  dog.  As  a result  Genie  had  not 
learned  to  talk. 

Genie’s  room  was  empty  except  for  the  potty  chair,  the  crib,  two  partially- 
covered  windows,  a bare  light  bulb,  and  a closet.  Her  only  toys  were  two 
plastic  raincoats  in  the  closet,  some  empty  spools  of  thread,  and  an  empty 
cottage  cheese  container. 
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psychological 
distance  - a 

comfortable 
space  between 
two  people  who 
don ’t  know  each 
other 

social  mores  - 
infonnal  rules  of 
society 


When  Genie  was  found  she  had  the  social  and  psychological  skills  of  a one- 
year-old  child.  She  did  not  react  to  hot  or  cold  temperatures  because  she  had 
hardly  ever  worn  clothes.  Genie  did  not  know  how  to  chew  or  swallow  because 
she  had  never  eaten  solid  food.  Because  she  had  been  tied  to  a potty  chair  she 
was  unable  to  stand  upright,  or  straighten  her  arms  and  legs.  She  could  only 
walk  with  difficulty,  and  could  not  run,  jump,  or  climb.  Because  she  had  been 
beaten  for  making  a noise,  she  made  no  sounds  except  for  a whimper.  At  13, 
she  weighed  only  27  kg. 

Those  helping  her  reported  that  she  was  alert  and  curious.  She  was  eager  for 
human  contact  and  enjoyed  exploring  her  new  surroundings.  However,  she  was 
almost  totally  silent.  Her  lack  of  socialization  skills  was  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  When  Genie  saw  something  she  liked,  without  obeying  any  rules  of 
psychological  distance  or  social  mores,  she  would  go  to  the  person  and  place 
her  hands  on  the  thing  she  wanted  and  not  let  go.  She  would  even  take  it  out  of 
a person’s  shopping  cart.  If  it  was  an  item  of  clothing,  she  would  attach  herself 
to  the  person  and  not  let  go.  It  made  trips  to  public  places  very  difficult. 

After  eight  years  of  specialist  training,  she  was  at  the  level  of  a four-year-old 
child.  She  was  eventually  placed  in  an  institution. 


Supplemental  Information 

Secret  of  the  wild  child: 

http://www.pbs.0rg/wgbh/nova/transcripts/2 1 1 2gchild.html 


Institutionalization 


Even  children  raised  in  institutions  such  as  orphanages  or  hospitals  may  show  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  isolated  children.  In  1945,  a psychologist  studied  a group  of 
children  living  in  an  orphanage  over  a two-year  period.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  children  had  died.  They  had  adequate  food  and  medical  care 
The  psychologist  felt  that  the  main  reason  for  the  deaths  was  that  the  children  had  no 
one  to  cuddle  them  or  love  them.  Although  the  children  ranged  in  age  from  two  to  four 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  study,  less  than  a quarter  of 
them  could  walk,  dress  or  feed  themselves  and  only 
one  child  could  speak  in  sentences. 

Human  interaction  is  very  important  for  social  and 
psychological  development.  Recent  research  has 
found  that  infants  and  young  children  who  lack  a 
caring  environment  generally  develop  their  mental, 
physical,  and  emotional  skills  at  a much  slower  pace. 
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Conclusion 


The  influences  that  shape  personalities  are  many  and  varied.  Culture  plays  a large  role 
in  who  we  become.  This  lesson  has  shown  that  we  need  people  around  us  in  order  to 
grow  and  develop.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  effects  of  isolation  in 
childhood,  the  movie  Nell  is  available  at  many  video  stores.  This  film  is  an  intelligent 
examination  of  a doctor  and  his  discovery  of  Nell , a woman  who  was  raised  in  the 
woods  with  no  human  contact  except  her  speech-impaired  mother.  The  movie  covers  a 
familiar  “fish  out  of  water”  story  unlocking  Nell’s  soul  (by  deciphering  her 
incomprehensible  language)  and  then  taking  her  into  the  modem  world. 

To  summarize: 

• The  development  of  a person’s  personality  is  strongly  influence  by  his  or  her 
surrounding  culture. 

• Birth  order  and  parental  characteristics  are  influential  in  a person’s  development. 

• Researchers  feel  that  both  nature  and  nurture  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
person’s  personality. 

• Isolation  in  childhood  can  have  devastating  effects  on  a person’s  personality 
development. 
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Lesson  1:  Organization  of  Society 

Overview 


Lesson  1 will  focus  on: 


Understanding  the  socialization  process 

Agents  of  socialization 

• Divorce 

Family  structure 

• Functions  of  the  family 

Marriage  and  Kinship 

• Social  interaction 

Introduction 


Each  society  has  different  ways  it  socializes  its  members  so  that  people  know  the 
expectations  society  has  of  them.  Societies  are  organized  in  such  a way  that  members 
begin  to  learn  the  socialization  process  from  a very  early  age  in  order  to  become 
participating  members  of  the  society  as  adults.  Without  the  socialization  process,  a 
person  can  only  imagine  how  chaotic  our  world  would  be.  After  reading  the  stories 
about  the  isolated  children  like  Genie,  one  can  only  imagine  what  a society  would  be 
like  if  that  kind  of  socialization  was  dominant. 
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Personal  Account:  An  Isolated  Incident 


A few  years  ago  while  living  in  northern  Saskatchewan,  I was  asked  to  fly  some 
correspondence  materials  to  a family  living  in  an  isolated  cabin  about  an  hour’s  north  of 
Lac  La  Ronge.  The  Department  of  Education  wanted  a certified  teacher  to  deliver  the 
materials  to  help  explain  how  they  were  to  be  used.  The  only  way  in  was  by  float  plane 
and  it  was  important  that  the  materials  got  in  before  freeze-up.  There  were  six  children 
in  the  family,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  19.  Their  parents  wanted  them  to  get  an 
education  at  home,  not  in  the  school  system.  None  of  the  children  had  been  to  a formal 
school.  Most  of  the  children  had  been  doing  correspondence  for  a number  of  years.  The 
19  year  old  had  not  finished  high  school  yet  but  was  working  on  it. 

The  family  was  reasonably  self-sufficient.  They  had  a number  of  animals  including 
goats  and  chickens  and  had  a garden  and  a small  greenhouse.  There  was  no  television 
but  the  family  had  a radio  as  well  as  a radio  telephone  for  contact  with  the  outside 
world  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  There  were  a few  books  but  the  cabin  wasn’t  very 
big.  I think  that  the  smaller  the  cabin,  the  easier  it  was  to  heat  in  the  winter. 

The  children  had  been  ‘south’  a number  of  times  for  medical  and  dental  reasons  but 
they  were  not  socialized  to  a southern  lifestyle.  A trip  out  was  like  a vacation,  the 
equivalent  for  us  of  going  to  Disney  world.  I asked  the  19  year-old  if  she  wanted  to 
leave  to  complete  her  high  school  in  a real  school.  She  replied,  “No,  I like  it  here.  There 
are  too  many  problems  in  the  city.  I don’t  have  to  deal  with  those  here.” 


I wondered  if  having  the  coping  skills  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  southern  living  was 
part  of  our  socialization.  Was  she  really  speaking  for  herself  or  was  she  just  repeating 
what  her  father  told  her?  If  you  are  only  exposed  to  one  point  of  view  for  your  life, 
wouldn’t  you  adopt  that  point  of  view  as  your  own? 
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Part  of  becoming  socialized  is  learning  how  society  operates  and  understanding  the 
rules  governing  your  role  in  that  society.  If  you  do  not  know  these,  then  you  don’t  fit  in. 
I asked  her  father  what  the  19  year-old  was  going  to  do  when  she  finished  high  school. 
He  was  a well-educated  man  from  the  United  States  who’d  come  north  in  the  late 
1960s.  He  said,  “She  can  take  university  courses  by  correspondence.  She  doesn’t  have 
to  leave.” 


I often  wonder  what  happened  to  the  family.  Did  the  father  manage  to  keep  all  his 
children  with  him  or  was  there  a break-away?  If  there  was,  how  did  the  children  cope 
in  the  real  world?  Were  they  equipped  to  handle  life  on  the  outside? 


I 
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Understanding  of  the  Socialization  Process 




id  - Sigmund 
Freud’s  term  for  a 
person 's  basic 
drives  which  are 
unconscious  and 
demand 
immediate 
attention 

ego  - Sigmund 
Freud’s  term  for 
the  part  of  the 
mind  where  he 
believed  all 
positive  thoughts 
were  stored  and 
that  balanced  the 
subconscious 
forces  of  the  id 
and  the  superego 

innate  - ability 
or  skill  possessed 
at  birth 


Several  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  how  we  become  socialized.  Sigmund 
Freud,  the  founder  of  psychoanalysis,  believed  that  socialization  centred  on  each 
person’s  unconscious  mind.  Freud  said  there  are  three 
parts  to  each  person’s  personality: 

• Id  represents  a person’s  basic  drives  which 
are  unconscious  and  demand  immediate 
attention. 

• Ego  represents  a person’s  conscious 
efforts  to  balance  innate  pleasure- 
seeking drives  with  the  demands  of 
society. 

• Superego  is  the  cultural  values  and 
norms  internalized  by  the  individual. 


Freud  believed  that  if  the  ego  is  able  to 
manage  the  opposite  forces  of  id  and 
superego,  a well-adjusted  person  develops. 

If  this  is  not  dealt  with  successfully, 
personality  disorders  may  happen.  One  of 
Freud’s  main  contributions  to  sociology  is  the 
idea  that  childhood  experiences  have  lasting 
importance  in  the  socialization  process. 


superego  - 

Sigmund  Freud’s 
tern  for  the 
cultural  values 


A professor  of  philosophy,  George  Herbert  Mead,  felt  that  socialization  happened  in 
three  stages. 


and  norms  • Stage  1 

internalized  by 
an  individual 

Children  watch  the  behaviour  of  others 
and  imitate  them.  Everyone  has  seen 
small  children  hold  pretend  tea-parties 
and  drive  imaginary  cars. 
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Stage  2 


This  happens  when  children  go  to 
school.  Many  of  their  activities  at  school 
involve  play.  Children  imitate  adult 
behaviours  when  they  pretend  to  be 
teacher,  firefighter,  or  storekeeper.  As 
they  pretend  to  be  these  people,  children 
begin  to  understand  their  future  roles  and 
responsibilities. 


• Stage  3 


I By  the  age  of  10,  children  enter  the  game 

I stage  where  they  understand  the  rules 

t and  different  roles  within  a team.  They 

j become  socialized  to  the  rules  of  the 

I',  game.  This  carries  over  to  their  adult  life 

j when  they  realize  that  each  member  is 

(expected  to  follow  specific  rules  of 
behaviour  and  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  that  come  with  the  role. 


\^ognitive  - the 
\cict  of  thinking 
\und  acquiring 
'knowledge 

igents  of 
Socialization  - 

‘Specific 
ndividiials, 
pviips  and 
institutions  that 
vvvide  the 
dilations  in 
vhich 

ocialization  can 
Vccur 

I 
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Lawrence  Kohlberg,  a developmental  psychologist,  created  the  cognitive 
developmental  theory  of  socialization.  He  felt  that  children  had  to  master  the  skills  need 
to  cope  with  the  world  around  them.  As  they  explored  and  became  part  of  a group, 
children  looked  for  experiences  that  would  help  them  understand  how  people  behave 
and  interact  with  each  other. 


There  are  other  theorists  who  have  different  views  on  how  the  socialization  process 
works.  However,  all  the  theorists  agree  on  the  main  agents  of  socialization,  those 
influences  that  shape  our  role  in  society. 
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nuclear  family  - 

consists  of  an 
adult 

heterosexual 
couple  and  their 
dependent 
children 

extended 
families  - 

include  the 
nuclear  family 
plus  blood 
relatives  living 
together 

vertical  family  - 

includes 
grandparents  as 
well  as  parents 
and  children 

horizontal 
families  - 

include  members 
of  the  same 
generation  as  the 
parents  living 
together 


Family  structure  refers  to  how  a group  of  people  live  together  as  a family.  The 
structure  of  the  family  varies  from  society  to  society.  There  are  two  basic  family 
structures  and  these  are  the  nuclear  and  the  extended  family.  The  nuclear 
family  is  defined  as  an  adult  heterosexual  couple  and  their  dependent  children. 
Units  larger  than  the  nuclear  family  are  usually  known  as  extended  families. 
Such  families  can  be  seen  as  extensions  to  the  nuclear  family,  and  this  extension 
can  either  be  vertical  or  horizontal.  Vertical  extensions  are  known  as  families 
that  include  grandparents  as  well  as  parents  and  children  (to  help  you  remember 
this,  think  of  a family  tree).  A horizontal  extended  family  occurs  when 
additional  family  members  of  the  same  generation  as  the  parents  live  together. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  two  brothers  living  as  one  family,  with  each 
brother  having  a wife  and  children. 


What  is  a Family? 
Family  Structure 
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Marriage  and  Kinship 


i 

i 

I 


monogamy  - 

Inui triage  of  one 
i^nian  to  one 
iwonian 

polygamy  - 

picnriage  with 
[multiple  partners 

\polygyny  - a man 
'iis  permitted  to 
marry  more  than 
\pne  woman  at  a 
fine 

polyandry  - a 

jwoman  is 
permitted  to 
^nany  more  than 


[one  man  at  a time 


All  societies  have  some  sort  of  family  organization  even 
though  the  exact  nature  of  the  family  varies  "from  one  society 
to  another  or  even  within  the  same  society.  The  following 
questions  influence  family  organization: 

How  many  marriage  partners  may  a person  have? 

Who  will  they  live  with  (residential  pattern)? 

How  will  family  membership  be  determined  (descent 
pattern)? 

Who  will  make  the  decisions  within  the  family  (authority 
pattern)? 

Marriage  Partners 

In  most  societies,  within  a family  there  are  marriage  partners.  In  many  societies,  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  marry  only  one  person  at  a time.  The  marriage  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  is  called  monogamy.  Marriage  with  more  than  one  partner  is  called 
polygamy.  There  are  two  types  of  polygamy.  Firstly,  if  a man  marries  more  than  one 
partner  at  the  same  time  it  is  called  polygyny.  If  a woman  marries  more  than  one 
partner  at  the  same  time,  it  is  called  polyandry. 

Polygamy  is  not  common  in  Western  societies.  In  other  societies,  most  people  take  only 
one  partner  as  it  is  expensive  to  support  more  than  one.  In  addition,  societies  tend  to 
produce  the  same  number  of  men  and  women.  If  a substantial  number  of  people  in  a 
society  took  more  than  one  partner,  there  would  not  be  enough  partners  for  people  to 
marry. 

Residential  Patterns 

Once  married  there  is  a choice  made  concerning  where  the  married  individuals  will 
live.  Rules  concerning  this  choice  vary  from  society  to  society.  In  our  modern  industrial 
society  it  is  most  common  that  the  married  couples  are  free  to  set  up  their  own  residence 
apart  from  both  sets  of  parents  which  is  known  as  neolocal.  Neolocality  is  commonly 
associated  with  nuclear  family  living. 

When  we  look  at  extended  family  living  there  are  several  patterns  that  can  be  found. 
The  most  common  of  these  is  patrilocality  where  a couple  would  live  with  or  near  the 
husband’s  parents.  Matrilocality  is  where  a couple  would  live  with  or  near  the  wife’s 
parents.  Another  option  is  bilocality  where  the  couple  is  free  to  choose  to  be  near  or 
with  the  husband’s  or  the  wife’s  parents. 
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Descent  Patterns 


Descent  involves  tracing  your  kinship.  You  may  trace  your  kinship  through  your 
father’s  side  of  the  family,  your  mother’s  side  of  the  family,  or  through  both  parents.  In 
many  preindustrial  societies  the  men  owned  the  most  valued  resources  and  property 
was  often  passed  from  father  to  son.  These  societies  followed  a rule  of  patrilineal 
descent  where  kinship  was  traced  through  the  father’s  family.  Tracing  kinship  through 
the  mother’s  family,  known  as  matrilineal  descent  is  much  less  common  in  the  world. 
The  Navaho  are  a matrilineal  society.  Many  of  our  modern  societies  have  bilateral 
descent  which  means  that  kinship  is  traced  through  both  parents  and  property  can  be 
inherited  from  either  side  of  the  family. 

Authority  Patterns 

In  terms  of  who  makes  the  decisions  in  the  family,  the  most  common  system  is  a 
patriarchal  system  where  the  father  holds  most  of  the  authority.  In  a matriarchal  system 
the  mother  would  hold  most  of  the  authority.  In  matrilineal  descent  societies  much 
authority  does  rest  with  the  mother’s  brothers. 

Our  modern  society  is  becoming  more  of  an  egalitarian  system  in  which  authority  is 
more  or  less  equally  shared  by  the  father  and  the  mother. 

Mate  Selection 

In  our  modern  society  romantic  love  is  generally  the 
basis  of  marriage.  People  who  are  emotionally  and 
physically  attracted  to  one  another  get  married. 

Individuals  do  tend  to  marry  those  with  social 
characteristics  similar  to  their  own.  This  is  known 
as  homogamy  and  it  is  based  on  characteristics  such 
as  age,  socioeconomic  status,  religion,  and  race. 

Individuals  tend  to  marry  those  who  are  close  to  them 
in  age  with  the  husband  generally  being  slightly  older 
than  the  wife.  They  also  tend  to  marry  within  their  own 
socioeconomic  standing.  If  there  is  a marriage  outside  the  socioeconomic  standing,  it  is 
usually  a woman  from  a lower  standing  that  marries  a man  who  is  of  higher 
socioeconomic  standing.  Marrying  someone  within  your  social  class  is  known  as 
endogamy.  A marriage  outside  one’s  own  social  category  is  known  as  exogamy.  In 
terms  of  religion  it  is  more  likely  that  Protestants  will  marry  individuals  from  other 
Protestant  denominations  and  the  same  is  true  for  Catholics  and  Jewish  People  to  marr 
within  their  own  religious  groups.  If  they  do  marry  outside  their  religion  one  of  the 
partners  usually  adopts  the  other  partner’s  religion. 
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Homogamy  in  terms  of  marriage  within  one’s  own  racial 
group  tends  to  be  high,  but  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
interracial  marriages.  Despite  the  dominance  of  homogamy, 
an  increasing  number  of  marriages  are  heterbgamous. 
Heterogamy  is  when  individuals  with  different  social 
characteristics  marry.  As  contact  with  people  of  different 
social  backgrounds  increases  the  likelihood  of 
heterogamous  marriages  increases. 


Theories  of  Mate  Selection 


1 .  Parental  Image:  This  theory  assumes  that  people  are 

guided  in  their  choice  of  a mate  by  the  image  they  hold  of  their  parents, 
especially  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  Studies  have  shown  that  mates  do  tend 
to  resemble  parents  in  both  physical  appearance  and  personality  traits  but  the 
similarities  have  not  been  pronounced. 


2.  Role  Theory:  This  theory  is  based  upon  role  expectations.  According  to  this 
theory  it  would  be  unlikely  for  a man  who  believes  that  woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home  to  marry  a career  woman.  There  has  been  little  research  done  to  test  this 
theory,  however. 

3.  Values:  Values  refers  to  ideals,  customs,  or  behaviour  patterns  about  which 
people  have  strong  emotional  feelings.  The  sociologist,  Coombs,  believes  that 
mates  tend  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  values.  It  has  not  been 
proven  though,  if  this  is  essential  to  the  selection  process. 

4.  Complementary  Needs:  Robert  Winch  believes  that  marital  gratification  occurs 
when  the  needs  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  complementary  instead  of  similar. 
For  example  if  the  husband  is  a dominant  person  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
wife  to  be  submissive  instead  of  also  being  dominant.  The  findings  appear  to 
lend  support  to  this  theory. 


5.  The  Filter  Theory:  Different  factors  will  operate  at  different  stages  of  the 
courtship  process.  The  studies  tend  to  support  the  idea  that  value  agreement 
operates  in  the  early  stages  of  the  courtship  and  complementary  needs  later  on. 
This  theory  states  that  in  the  beginning  factors  such  as  religion  and  social  class 
narrow  the  field  of  eligibles.  Subsequent  courtship  is  not  likely  to  progress  too 
far  unless  agreement  on  values  is  reached.  Next  the  pressure  or  absence  of  need- 
complementarity  determines  if  marriage  will  occur. 
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Divorce 


What  can  be  done  when  the  married  couple  can’t  get  along?  Most  societies  make  some 
provisions  for  divorce.  The  ease  with  which  divorce  can  be  carried  out  varies  with  the 
society. 


In  some  societies  divorce  is  painless.  This  is  especially  true  where  there  has  been  no 
emphasis  upon  romantic  love  and  thus  divorce  involves  no  great  heartbreak.  In  large 
consanguine  (extended)  family  units  the  loss  of  the  child’s  father  may  not  be  felt  to  a 
great  extent  as  other  adult  males  could  be  role  models  for  the  child. 

In  our  society,  with  individual  marital  choice  and  the  emphasis  upon  individual  love 
attachments,  divorce  can  be  much  more  traumatic  experience.  In  addition  to  the 
emotional  hurt  of  getting  divorced,  partners  may  feel  a greater  sense  of  personal  failure. 
It  can  cause  emotional  harm  to  the  adults  and  children.  Some  divorces,  though  they 
may  be  temporarily  disrupting,  can  eventually  benefit  the  husband,  wife,  and  any 
children. 

Changing  attitudes  toward  divorce  is  a factor  in  the  increased  divorce  rate.  Divorce  is 
no  longer  viewed  as  critically  as  it  once  was  and  along  with  this  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  sense  of  personal  failure  accompanying  divorce. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  frustration  in  marriage  and  hence  to  the  increase  in  the 
divorce  rate  is  the  shifting  roles  of  husbands  and  wives.  As  our  society  has  modernized 
and  urbanized,  husbands  and  wives  often  work  in  different  places  at  completely 
different  jobs.  Often  they  make  new  friends  and  build  up  new  interests  which  they  do 
not  share  in  common.  This  of  course  can  lead  to  differences  between  marital  partners. 

Divorce  can  be  beneficial.  If  one  of  the  marriage  partners  has  become  socially  deviant 
(an  alcoholic,  a prison  inmate,  etc.)  a divorce  can  be  a positive  step.  Divorce  also  tends 
to  make  the  woman  more  independent. 

Many  experts  believe  divorce  is  negative  only  if  there  are  children  involved.  Others  fee 
that  an  unhappy  marriage  can  be  harder  on  children  that  a split-up  of  the  family  unit. 
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The  Functions  of  the  Family 

There  are  four  main  functions  of  the  family.  J 

1.  Regulation  of  sexual  activity 

All  societies  have  rules  about  sexual  activities.  The  most  important  ones 

incest  taboo  - a 

concern  an  incest  taboo,  a norm  that  stops  sexual  relations  or  marriage 

norm  that  stops 

between  certain  relatives. 

sexual  relations 

or  marriage 

2.  Reproduction  1 

between  certain 

i relatives 

Societies  must  replace  members  who  die  or  move  away.  In  every  society,  the  ; 

I 

family  is  the  approved  way  of  completing  this  function. 

3.  Socialization 

The  family  is  the  first  agent  of  socialization.  It  is  from  within  the  family  that 

most  children  first  learn  about  the  norms  and  values  of  their  society. 

4.  Economic  and  emotional  security 

The  family  acts  as  the  most  basic  economic  unit  in  society.  There  is  a division 

of  labour  within  the  family  based  on  age.  Through  this,  the  family  makes  sure  ; 

that  its  members  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  The  family  also  gives  emotional 

support  to  its  members.  : 
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Changes  in  the  Canadian  Family  Structure 


The  family  is  changing  in  Canada.  Here  are 
some  facts  from  Statistics  Canada: 


• Married  couples  with  children  account 
for  only  44.5%  of  all  families  in 
Canada-down  from  55%  in  1981  and 
65%  in  1961. 


• The  proportion  of  common-law 
families  has  doubled  since  1981,  to 
12%  of  the  total. 


• There  are  more  than  one  million 
single-parent  families  in  Canada  today, 
up  from  7 1 2,000  in  1981. 


• The  number  of  single  parents  who 
have  never  married  is  rising.  In  1995, 
almost  one  in  four  single  parents  fell 
into  this  group,  compared  to  just  under 
one  in  ten  in  1981. 


• In  1946,  about  27%  of  women. 


married  or  single,  were  in  the  labour 

force.  Fifty  years  later,  57%  of  all  women  were  working  outside  of  the  home. 

• In  195 1 , one  Canadian  couple  divorced  for  every  24  who  married.  Fifty  years 
later,  the  ratio  was  almost  one  divorce  for  every  two  marriages. 

• In  1958,  each  woman  had  on  average  3.9  children.  Currently  it’s  less  than  1.7 
children. 

Social  scientists  feel  that  the  biggest  change  in  family  structures  is  a direct  result  of  the 
new  definitions  of  the  role  of  women.  Since  the  development  of  the  birth  control  pill  in 
the  1960s,  women  have  had  more  control  over  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children.  It  has  also  led  to  an  increase  in  premarital  sex  and  a relaxation  of  sexual 
taboos.  Over  time,  the  age  people  married  rose. 
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At  the  same  time,  women  found  that  they  were  able  to  pursue  careers  outside  of  the 
home.  This  made  many  women  financially  independent  and  allowed  them  choices  in 
how  they  would  lead  their  lives.  As  women  became  more  powerful,  divorce  laws 
became  more  liberal  and  abortion  was  legalized.  Women  were  no  longer  trapped  by  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage. 

All  this  is  changing  the  family  structure.  Four  out  of  five  single  parent  families  are 
headed  by  women.  But  looking  after  a family  is  difficult  enough  when  there  is  a 
couple;  it  is  doubly  difficult  when  there  is  only  one  parent.  The  most  common  problem 
is  money.  If  the  parent  gives  up  work  to  look  after  the  children,  then  the  family  income 
often  disappears.  Many  single  parents  eventually  marry  or  remarry  and  create  a 
blended  family.  This  is  also  called  a stepfamily.  Such  a group  can  consist  of  a parent 
and  children  and  a childless  spouse,  a parent  and  children  and  a spouse  whose  children 
live  elsewhere,  or  two  joined  one-parent  families.  The  problems  of  making  this  kind  of 
family  work  are  many  and  take  effort  on  everyone’s  part. 

Although  the  family  unit  can  be  different  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  family  is  crumbling.  It  just  means  than  the  family  unit  is  adjusting  to  the 
many  changes  that  society  is  undergoing. 

Supplemental  Information 

Falling  in  Love  and  Marriage 

http://www.uakron.edU/hefe/faml.html#link 
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Difference  Between  a Family  and  a Household. 

Family 

A unit  of  people  who  are  related  to  each  other  either  biologically  (blood)  or 
legally  (marriage). 

Household 

A household  consists  of  people  living  at  the  same  address  and  sharing  meals 
and/or  living  accommodation.  A household  is  therefore  a physical  entity,  which 
might  contain  a number  of  different  social  arrangements. 


blended  family  - 

stepfamily  that 
can  consist  of  a 
parent  and 
children  and  a 
childless  spouse; 
a parent  and 
children  and  a 
spouse  whose 
children  live 


elsewhere;  or, 
two,  joined,  one- 
parent  families 


Agents  of  Socialization 

The  Family 


Love  them  or  hate  them,  your  family 
has  the  greatest  impact  on  your 
socialization.  Usually  your  immediate 
family-parents,  brother  and  sisters- 
affects  you  the  most.  Emotional  bonds 
develop  between  a baby  and  the  people 
in  its  family.  These  emotional  bonds  are 
extremely  important  to  the  child’s 
development.  A child  is  affected  by  the 
love,  care,  and  attention-or  lack  of  it-in 
its  early  years.  What  happens  then  can 
affect  a child  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her 
life.  Because  children  are  totally 
dependent  on  their  parents  or  caregivers 
for  the  first  few  years  of  life,  they  are 
affected  in  both  conscious  and 
unconscious  ways.  Parents  continually 
try  to  mould  their  children’s  behaviour 
by  praising  or  scolding  their  children. 

With  this  behaviour,  they  are  role  models  for  their  children  whether  they  intend  to  be  or 
not.  Countless  generations  of  parents  say  to  themselves  as  they  grow  up  and  are 
reprimanded  by  their  parents,  “I  am  never  going  to  do  this  to  my  child.”  As  adults  in 
parenting  roles,  they  find  themselves  repeating  what  their  parents  did  to  them. 

Children  also  pick  up  their  parents’  political  and  social  views  as  they  repeat  what  is  said 
in  front  of  them.  Often  parents  don’t  even  realize  that  their  children  are  listening  to  their 
conversation  and  absorbing  their  views  and  beliefs. 


A child’s  basic  personality  is  formed  in  the  first  three  years  of  his/her  life.  Within  the 
family,  the  child  grows  and  changes  and  learns  daily. 
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The  Peer  Group 
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I peers  - people 
i who  belong  to 
I the  same  social 
group;  usually 
based  on  age, 
grade,  or  status 

I; 


Around  the  age  of  two  or  three,  children  come  into  contact  with  other  children  the  same 
age.  They  can  meet  on  the  street,  in  the  playground,  at  nursery  school,  or  other  social 
meeting  areas.  Because  these  peers  are  not  part  of  a child’s  immediate  family,  they 
bring  new  experiences  to  the  child:  new  games,  different  personalities,  and  other  ways 
of  behaving.  The  child  absorbs  these  and  they  contribute  to  his  or  her  developing 
personality.  Peer  pressure  can  begin  at  this  stage.  Sometimes  what  parents  see  as  cute  or 
acceptable  behaviour  from  their  child,  the  peer  group  does  not.  If  the  child  wants  to 
belong,  then  he  or  she  must  conform  to  the  group’s  norms  or  be  ignored  and  rejected  by 
the  group. 

Within  a peer  group,  children  escape  from  the  direct  supervision  of  adults.  They  are 
able  to  talk  more  freely  about  topics  they  may  not  be  comfortable  talking  to  adults 
about.  Topics  like  drugs,  sex,  dating,  body  piercing,  and  tattoos  are  common  discussion 
topics  among  teenagers.  There  is  a danger  about  getting  information  from  a peer  group 
as  the  information  may  not  be  factually  correct. 

Peer  groups  and  peer  pressure  are  more  prominent  during  adolescence  as  young  people 
break  away  from  the  family  group  in  order  to  feel  more  like  adults.  This  in  turn  is  part 
of  the  socialization  process,  as  often  teenagers  feel  they  have  to  conform  to  the  group  to 
experience  a feeling  of  belonging. 
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The  School 

When  a child  reaches  the  age  of  five  or  thereabouts,  the  school  becomes  part  of  the 
socialization  process.  Because  most  people  spend  between  twelve  and  20  years  at 
school,  it  is  a major  influence  in  the  socialization  process.  Class  activities  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  other  skills  necessary  for  further  education  or  Jobs  as  adults.  Students  are 
also  taught  how  to  think  critically  and  solve  problems.  Schools  are  also  expected  to 
help  students  acquire  knowledge  in  a variety  of  subject  areas. 

Other  activities  such  as  sports,  dances,  and  clubs  train  students  for  life  in  the  society 
outside  of  the  school.  It  could  be  argued  that  schools  have  social  responsibilities-a 
purpose  beyond  pure  academics.  Students  learn  quickly  to  respect  authority  and 
respond  to  it.  To  be  sent  to  the  principal’s  office  for  reprimand  is  not  a good  thing. 
Students  learn  that  although  they  can  disagree  and  argue  with  teachers,  the  teachers 
make  the  ultimate  decisions  in  the  classroom.  This  respect  for  authority  is  carried 
beyond  the  school  as  adults  to  police  and  those  who  employ  us. 
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The  Mass  Media 


While  mass  media  includes 
television,  radio,  newspapers, 
books,  magazines,  films,  the 
internet,  and  advertising, 
television  plays  a major  role  in 
the  socialization  of  children. 
Almost  all  Canadian 
households  have  at  least  one 
television.  The  average 
Canadian  watches 
approximately  23  hours  of 
television  a week. 


Television  often  becomes  a babysitter  for  younger  children  and  children  become 
socialized  through  the  television  by  the  programs  they  are  watch.  Often,  reality  and 
fantasy  become  blurred  for  children  and  they  take  on  the  role  of  their  favourite 
character  in  real  life. 


Some  educators  believe  that  children  who  watch  too  much  television  are  difficult  to 
teach  because  they  have  short  attention  spans.  If  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  get  their 
attention  and  concentration  in  the  first  couple  of  minutes  of  a lesson  and  keep  them 
interested,  students  switch  channels  to  another  station.  The  other  station  could  be 
talking  to  their  neighbours,  asking  to  leave  the  class,  daydreaming,  or  doodling. 


Television  can  also  be  seen  as  having  a negative  effect  on  the  family  as  a social  unit. 
Rather  than  having  dinner  around  the  table  with  conversation  and  food,  families  often 
have  dinner  around  the  television  with  little  conversation  or  shared  time  together. 


Supplemental  Information 

The  media  and  communications  study  site: 

http://www.aber.ac.uk/media/Functions/medmenu.html 

Media  watch: 

http://www.mediawatch.com/ 
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other  Agents 


total  institution  - 

a place  where 
people  are 
completely 
isolated  from 
societ}'  for  a 
certain  amount 
of  time 

resocialization  - 

break  with  past 
experiences  and 
the  learning  of 
new  values  and 
norms 




Religion,  clubs,  and  social  groups  also  influence  socialization,  depending  on  the  level 
of  involvement.  Another  agent  of  socialization  is  the  total  institution.  This  is  a place 
where  people  are  completely  isolated  from  society  for  a certain  amount  of  time  and 
forced  to  conform  to  the  control  of  officials  of  different  ranks.  Examples  of  total 
institutions  include  boot  camp,  prisons,  and  certain  religious  orders.  Total  institutions 
want  to  resocialize  their  members.  This  involves  members  leaving  their  past  behind  and 
learning  new  norms  and  values.  Each  total  institution  has  its  own  unique  way  of 
resocialization  but  it  usually  involves  breaking  down  an  individual’s  sense  of  self. 

Once  that  has  happened,  it  is  easier  for  officials  to  convince  the  individual  to  conform  to 
the  norms  and  values  of  a particular  institution. 

Not  all  these  influences  will  pull  the  child  in  the  same  direction.  Often  children  get 
confused  and  upset  when  they  hear  one  thing  at  home  and  something  different  at 
school.  The  influence  of  their  peer  group  can  often  go  against  the  values  of  their  family 
and  the  school.  Life  can  be  very  difficult  for  children  when  they  receive  mixed 
messages.  However,  part  of  growing  up,  is  making  difficult  decisions,  and  ultimately, 
the  only  person  who  can  make  the  decision  is  the  child  or  the  teenager. 
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Socialization  and  the  Life  Course 


Childhood 

In  our  society,  childhood  is  roughly 
defined  as  lasting  until  the  age  of  12. 
Until  then,  children  are  usually  free 
from  adult  responsibilities.  Adults  are 
responsible  for  the  care  and  upbringing 
of  the  children.  In  other  societies, 
children  are  expected  to  work  long 
hours  and  contribute  to  the  family’s 
income.  We  do  not  expect  that  in  our 
society. 


Adolescence 


Often  described  by  our  society  as  the 
teenage  years,  this  is  a time  of  transition 
as  there  is  movement  from  childhood  to 


adulthood.  Teenagers  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  gain  independence  and 
learn  specialized  skills.  School 
dominates  a teenager’s  life.  Often  there 
are  struggles  between  teenagers  and 
their  parents.  There  are  mixed 
messages  given  by  other  agents  of 
socialization.  For  example,  parents 
degrade  sex  to  their  teenagers  for  fear  of  unwanted  pregnancies  and  life-threatening 
diseases.  The  mass  media  glorifies  sex.  The  schools  urge  safe  sex.  Peer  groups  try  to 
force  adolescents  into  sex.  What  is  the  correct  message? 


Adulthood 

This  is  the  time  when  most  of  a person’s  accomplishments 
occur.  In  our  society,  it  is  when  people  are  expected  to  get  a 
career,  marry,  and  have  a family.  There  are  several  things 
that  could  upset  a person’s  social  environment  including 
divorce,  unemployment,  and  death  of  parents,  spouse  or 
children. 
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marginalized  - 

confined  to  a 
particular  arecu 
outside  the 
mainstream 


If  people  do  not  have  the  traditional  lifestyle  that  society  expects,  they  are  often  not 
included  as  part  of  society  and  tend  to  become  marginalized,  or  pushed  to  the  side. 
Marginalized  groups  include  homosexuals  and  lesbians  who  tend  to  form  subcultures 
within  our  larger  society. 

Often  older  adults  try  very  hard  to  be  young  again  because  that  is  who  our  society 
embraces.  Middle-aged  people  buy  creams  and  pay  for  plastic  surgery  so  they  will  look 
young  and  sometimes  it  works,  for  a while. 


Old  Age 


This  is  the  final  stage  of  life.  Often  people  again 
depend  on  others,  as  they  are  no  longer  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  They  may  no  longer  work  and  may  have 
limited  financial  resources  and  depend  on  old-age 
pensions  and  social  security.  As  part  of  the 
socialization  process,  they  have  to  leave  past  roles  and 
learn  to  become  dependent  on  others  again.  In 
previous  generations,  as  parents  aged  and  were  no 
longer  able  to  care  for  themselves,  they  would  live 
with  one  of  their  children  and  enjoy  a semi- 
independent life  while  being  cared  for.  In  some 
instances  this  is  still  the  case,  but  more  often,  as  people 
age,  they  move  into  retirement  communities  and  then 
to  nursing  homes.  Their  families  may  visit  but  do  not 
participate  in  their  lives. 


Death  and  Dying 


— 

hospice  - a 
program  that 
provides 
palliative  care 
and  attends  to 
the  emotional 
and  spiritual 
needs  of 
terminally  ill 
patients  at  an 
inpatient  facility 
or  at  the  patient's 
home 


Our  society  does  not  deal  well  with  death.  We  tend  to 
isolate  dying  people  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 
People  tend  to  die  by  themselves.  Before  medical 
technology  took  dying  and  death  to  the  hospitals, 
people  died  at  home  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 
A program  of  hospice  care  is  available  in  some 
communities.  It  provides  care  of  a dying  person  at  that 
person’s  home  or  at  a site  other  than  a hospital. 
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An  Overview  of  the  Life  Course 


Having  read  the  life  course  of  each  individual,  two 
conclusions  can  be  reached.  In  the  first  place,  the 
essential  traits  of  each  stage  of  life  are  part  of  the 
biological  process  of  aging  but  they  are  also  socially 
constructed.  Secondly,  each  stage  of  life  in  any  society 
presents  the  problem  of  learning  something  new,  and 
in  some  cases,  of  unlearning  something  familiar. 


Social  Interaction 


Social  interaction  is  how  people  relate  to  each  other  and  influence  each  other’s 
behaviour.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  socialization  process.  There  are  five  main 
types  of  social  interaction  used  in  societies  throughout  the  world.  Some  forms  of 
interaction  bring  stability  to  the  social  structure  while  other  forms  promote  change. 


• Exchange 


^Reciprocity  - the 
jdea  that  if  you 
io  something  for 
someone  they 
nve  you 
something  in 
etiini 

lon-material 
tewards  - 
'ewards  that 
lave  no 

lonetarv  value 


It  doesn’t  matter  where  you  live  in  the  world,  almost  all  daily  social  interaction 
involves  exchange.  Each  time  an  individual,  a group,  or  a society  interacts  with 
another  individual,  group,  or  society  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a reward  for  their 
actions,  it  is  an  exchange.  Exchanges  can  be  as  simple  as  handing  over  money  at 
a store  in  return  for  a purchase  or  as  complex  as  dating  and  friendship.  The  basis 
of  exchange  is  reciprocity~the  idea  that  if  you  do  something  for  someone,  they 
owe  you  something  in  return.  For  example,  in  a friendship,  you  expect  your 
friend  to  support  you  in  a time  of  need,  but  in  return,  you  would  do  the  same  for 
them  should  a problem  occur.  This  type  of  exchange  has  a non-material  reward 
If  you  and  your  friend  exchanged  Christmas  presents,  then  the  exchange  would 
have  a material  reward. 


laterial  rewards 

rewards  that 
re  monetary,  or 
ave  recognized 
alue 


An  exchange  theory  has  emerged  which  states  that  people  do  things  for  rewards. 
The  rewards  cause  the  behaviour  to  be  repeated.  Individuals  usually  end  the 
social  interaction  when  the  costs  outweigh  the  rewards.  This  could  happen  if  a 
friend  becomes  so  demanding  with  your  time  that  eventually  you  find  you  have  to 
break  off  the  friendship. 
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Competition 


that  one  or  more  persons  or 
groups  oppose  each  other  for 
something  that  only  one  person  or 
one  group  can  have.  Sociologists 
feel  that  competition  is  a positive 
way  of  motivating  people  to 
perform  society’s  roles  as  long  as 
the  competition  is  honest  and 
follows  the  rules.  However,  it  can 
influence  people  negatively  by  creating  stress,  inequality,  and  sometimes  conflict. 


Competition  features  strongly  in 
Western  societies.  It  happens  at 
schools  and  in  the  world  of  work 


• Conflict 


Conflict  is  the  opposite  of  competition.  In 
competition  you  want  to  reach  a goal.  Conflict 
demands  that  you  defeat  your  opponent.  Conflict 
is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  control  by  force. 

There  are  few,  if  any  rules,  in  a conflict  situation. 
Conflict  can  range  from  ignoring  a person  in 
your  class  to  killing  a person  that  is  regarded  as 
an  enemy. 


Some  sociologists  view  conflict  as  having  some 
positive  qualities.  It  can  reinforce  geographical 
boundaries  and  strengthen  group  loyalty  by 
drawing  attention  to  an  outside  threat.  The 
reaction  in  the  United  States  to  the  destruction  of 
the  World  Trade  Centre  can  be  seen  in  this  light 
as  the  United  States  pulled  the  country  together 
in  its  stand  against  terrorism. 
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Cooperation 


Perhaps  the  best  example  of  cooperation  is  a school  football  team.  The  fans,  the 
cheerleaders,  and  even  the  school  band  all  contribute  to  help  the  team  win.  If  the 
team  wins,  the  victory  is  shared  by  everybody.  The  same  type  of  approach  is  used 
in  some  businesses  where  each  person  works  to  increase  sales.  When  sales 
increase,  everyone  benefits  with  bonuses  and  salary  increases.  Cooperation 
happens  when  two  or  more  persons  or  groups  work  together  to  achieve  a goal 
that  will  benefit  many  people. 


• Accommodation 




iccommodation 

- a state  of 
balance,  between 
looperation  and 
honflict 
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Many  of  our  social  interactions  do  not  involve  cooperation  or  conflict.  We  often 
accommodate  each  other.  We  each  give  a little  and  take  a little.  Accommodation 
is  a state  of  balance  between  cooperation  and  conflict.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
accommodation. 
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compromise  - 

when  two  parties 
each  agree  to 


Compromise  is  when  two  parties  each  give  up  something  so  they  can  both  agree.  If 
you  and  your  friend  want  to  go  to  different  stores,  to  compromise  you  pick  a third  store 
that  you  would  both  like  to  go  to. 


give  up 

something  so  A truce  Stops  conflict  until  a compromise  is  reached.  This  has  been  used  in  Northern 

they  can  both  Ireland  and  the  Middle  East  with  limited  success. 

agree 


mediation  - the 

process  of 

intervening 

between 

conflicting 

parties  to 

promote 

reconciliation  or 


Mediation  is  sometimes  used  when  two  parties  cannot  agree  on  a compromise.  A 
mediator  is  sometimes  used  when  a strike  is  in  progress  to  try  to  bring  the  opposing 
parties  to  a compromise. 

Arbitration  can  be  used  in  situations  that  seem  impossible  to  resolve.  Both  parties 
agree  to  a third  party  making  a decision  that  is  binding  on  both  parties. 


compromise 

truce  - both  sides 
agree  to  stop  a 
conflict  until  a 
compromise  is 
reached 

arbitration  - the 

process  by  which 
the  parties  to  a 
dispute  submit 
their  differences 
to  the  judgement 
of  an  impartial 
person  or  group 
appointed  by 
mutual  consent 
or  statutojy 
provision 
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Seeing  Norms  in  Social  Interaction 

When  we  talk  to  another  person,  we  all  follow  certain  informal  rules  or  norms.  When 
we  don’t  follow  these  norms,  we  often  receive  negative  responses  from  others. 

Social  Distance 

When  we  sit  beside  someone  to  talk  or  work,  how  far  apart  do  you  sit?  Usually,  you  sit 
close  enough  so  you  can  talk  normally,  but  far  enough  apart  so  you  are  comfortable. 
That  is  an  acceptable  social  distance.  Some  people  break  these  norms.  They  are  not 
aware  of  what  an  acceptable  social  distance  is  and  insist  on  sitting  beside  you  so  that 
you  touch  each  other  or  talk  so  close  to  your  face  that  you  see  their  tonsils.  For  most 
people,  this  is  an  unacceptable  social  distance  and  one  person  will  move  in  order  to  feel 
more  comfortable.  However,  sometimes  the  other  person  moves  as  well  and  the 
problem  continues  until  you  tell  the  person  to  “back  off.” 


Hand  Gestures 

Most  of  us  use  our  hands  when  we  talk.  It  is  almost  part  of  the  conversation.  There  are 
certain  norms  to  follow.  If  a person  uses  his  or  her  hands  too  much,  you  end  up 
watching  the  hands  rather  than  following  the  conversation. 

Eye  Contact 

We  all  follow  certain  norms  when  interacting  with  our  eyes.  We  look  at  our  teachers 
when  they  talk.  Usually,  job  interviews  are  more  successful  when  you  look  at  an 
interviewer.  Parents  ask  us  to  look  at  them  when  we  talk.  If  you  do  not  follow  these 
norms,  your  school  work  could  suffer,  your  job  prospects  could  be  fewer,  and  your 
parents  could  lose  their  tempers. 
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Facial  Expressions 

Parents  often  feel  they  can  ‘read  their  children  like  a book’  when  they  come  home  from 
school.  Facial  expressions  are  part  of  our  daily  interactions.  People  look  at  your  face  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  you  feel  about  different  things.  Socially,  we  learn  that  there  are 
certain  facial  expressions  we  should  not  use  in  front  of  certain  people.  These  are  our 
norms.  For  example,  you  would  not  stick  out  your  tongue  at  a policeman,  a fireman,  a 
teacher,  or  a parent. 


Conclusion 

Socialization  helps  us  to  fit  into  our 
society.  Freud,  Mead,  and  Kolhberg 
have  advanced  three  theories  on  the 
socialization  process.  The  family,  the 
schools,  your  peers,  and  mass  media 
are  all  agents  of  socialization. 

To  summarize: 

• Socialization  is  an  interactive 
process 

• Your  family  has  the  greatest 
impact  on  your  socialization 

• Family  structure  varies  from  one 
society  to  another  and  even 
within  the  same  society 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 


Provisions  for  divorce  vary  from 
one  society  to  another 

The  family  serves  four  main 
functions  in  society 

Different  aspects  of  socialization  occur  throughout  your  life 

There  are  five  main  types  of  social  interaction  used  in  societies  throughout  the 
world 
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Lesson  2:  Social  Stratification,  Social  Class  and  Social 
Mobility 

Overview 


Lesson  2 will  focus  on: 

• organizational  structure  of  a Hutterite  community 

• social  stratification  and  the  differences  between  class  and  caste  systems 

• theories  that  explain  stratification 

• social  mobility  and  its  effects 


Introduction 

The  grouping  of  people  together  and  giving  them  status  within  society  according  to  the 
groups  they  belong  to  is  as  old  as  society  itself.  Racial  grouping  was  commonplace  in 
the  American  South  before  the  Civil  War.  Religious  groupings  continue  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Middle  East.  Gender  groupings  are  familiar  in  many  Muslim  countries 
where  women  lead  lives  almost  separate  from  the  men.  In  Canada,  the  Hutterite 
colonies  provide  an  example  of  a religious  and  gender  grouping  within  a larger  society. 
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The  Organizational  Structure  of  a Hutterian  Community 

People  living  in  Alberta  are  used  to  seeing  Hutterite  colonies  scattered 
throughout  the  province.  Most  colonies  are  organized  the  same  way.  The 
minister  or  spiritual  leader  is  also  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  colony.  He, 
together  with  an  advisory  board,  makes  day  to  day  decisions  on  changes  in  job 
positions  and  colony  discipline.  The  minister’s  duties  consist  of  conducting 
church  services,  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  and  disciplining  members  of  the 
church.  The  advisory  board  is  made  up  of  the  colony  manager,  the  farm 
manager  and  two  or  three  witness  brothers  (deacons)  who  are  elected  for  life.  If 
a new  minister  has  to  be  appointed,  every  member  of  the  advisory  board  votes 
for  two  members  they  feel  are  suitable  for  the  job.  Anyone  with  two  votes  is 
nominated.  Later,  all  male  brothers  vote  for  one  of  the  nominees  by  telling  the 
minister  his  choice.  The  people  with  five  or  more  votes  have  their  name  written 
on  a piece  of  paper  and  placed  in  a hat.  The  old  minister  draws  the  name  out  of 
the  hat  and  that  person  becomes  the  new  minister. 

Any  major  decisions  such  as  appointing  new  members  to  the  advisory  board  or 
appointing  a secretary  are  made  by  all  the  male  brothers.  Every  brother  votes. 

Duties  for  women  include  housework,  cooking,  gardening,  sewing,  and  caring 
for  children.  They  usually  work  together  in  groups  so  the  large  jobs  are  made 
small. 

The  Bruderhof  is  the  Hutterite  “village”.  In  the  middle  of  the  settlement  is  the 
communal  dining  hall.  Around  it  are  long  communal  houses  divided  into  family 
units.  There  are  separate  buildings  for  the  kindergarten,  school  house,  laundry, 
bathhouse,  and  welding  shop.  Long  hog  barns,  modern  dairy  barns  and  poultry 
houses  are  found  in  a typical  colony.  Buildings  are  not  built  in  a haphazard 
fashion.  The  position  of  one  building  in  relation  to  another  is  determined  by 
compasses. 

No  individual  may  choose  his  own  job.  This  is  because  the  basic  value  of 
Hutterite  life  is  to  do  good  to  the  colony.  However,  it  usually  turns  out  that  an 
individual’s  skills  and  interests  are  recognized  and  he  is  likely  to  be  assigned  a 
job  that  he  would  choose  himself.  The  individual  works  for  the  good  of  all  and 
receives  no  salary;  his  main  role  is  to  obey. 

Many  rules,  both  written  and  unwritten,  exist  in  Hutterite  culture.  The  fact  that 
few  non-Hutterites  have  ever  joined  the  colonies  is  in  part  attributed  to  the  many 
rules  and  strict  ritual.  The  Hutterites  do  welcome  people,  however,  whom  they 
see  as  being  seriously  interested  in  joining  their  society. 
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The  Hutterian  Brethern  view  a Bruderhof  of  about  130-150  people  as  being  the 
greatest  desired  size.  Colonies  that  are  too  large  tend  to  have  problems  as  do 
communities  that  are  too  small.  Colonies  that  are  too  small  may  have  problems 
of  kinship  cliques.  Colonies  that  are  too  large  tend  to  suffer  from  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  When  a colony  grows  to  about  130  people  the  “mother” 
colony  seeks  to  form  a “daughter”  colony  in  a new  location.  This  process  is 
referred  to  as  “branching  out”.  If  the  colony  succeeds  in  purchasing  land  in  a 
new  area  branching  occurs.  In  this  process  half  of  the  people  in  the  colony  leave 
to  form  the  new  colony.  After  branching,  the  same  general  age  composition  will 
exist  in  both. 

Hutterite  colonies  have  existed  for  the  past  400  years.  No  other  communal 
(group  living)  society  has  ever  existed  so  long.  Factors  attributed  to  their 
cultural  survival  include  religious  motivation,  economic  efficiency  (they  are 
self-sufficient  and  prosperous),  and  effective  indoctrination  (socialization). 

The  Hutterites  are  sure  that  their  way  of  life  is  the  right  way.  They  believe  that 
they  will  not  be  saved  by  their  faith  or  their  beliefs  alone  but  by  living  in  a 
proper  social  relationship  in  a Christian  community.  Thus  communal  living  is 
essential  to  their  process  of  salvation.  They  compare  their  society  with  Noah’s 
ark  - only  those  on  board  will  receive  eternal  life. 

Members  worship  daily  before  the  evening  meal  and  twice  on  Sunday.  Services 
are  held  in  the  colony  church,  which  is  also  used  as  a school  building  in  many 
colonies,  with  women  seated  on  one  side  and  men  on  the  other.  The  sermons 
which  are  read,  are  unchallenged  sources  of  authority.  They  have  been  used  for 
generations.  Songs  and  prayers  also  make  up  the  Hutterite  religious  service.  The 
service  is  in  the  German  language,  which  is  sacred  language  to  the  Hutterites. 

Technological  efficiency  is  considered  desirable  when  it  aids  communal 
productivity.  Agricultural  production  is  maintained  on  a high  level.  Farming 
activities  include  grain  raising,  dairying,  raising  livestock,  poultry,  hogs, 
gardening,  and  bee  keeping.  Modern  farming  equipment  includes  caterpillar 
tractors,  bulldozers,  trucks,  combines,  stone  pickers  and  various  machines 
equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts.  Many  colonies  have  their  own  seed-cleaning 
plants. 

A welding  and  repair  shop  is  also  found  in  a typical  colony.  Here  machines  can 
be  repaired  and  even  made  from  scratch.  In  fact,  any  tool  or  implement  that  the 
Hutterites  need  and  that  cannot  be  purchased,  is  homemade  from  scrap  iron. 
Included  in  this  category  are  machine-operated  noodle  cutters  for  the  dining  hall 
and  hydraulic  presses  for  repairing  caterpillar  tractor  webs. 
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social 

stratification  - a 

system  by  which 
a society  ranks 
categories  of 
people  in  a 
social  category 
by  ability  or 
status 


Luxury  for  private  use  is  strictly  prohibited.  Influence  of  the  mass  media  is  not 
allowed. 

The  goal  of  Hutterite  training  and  education  is  to  assure  voluntary  conformity  to 
communal  interests.  In  contrast  to  our  society  education  for  critical  thinking  is 
avoided  as  it  would  pose  a threat  to  their  way  of  life.  Individual  success  and 
prestige  is  viewed  as  a selfish  goal  and  is  not  desired. 

The  role  of  the  family  in  the  Bruderhof  is  a subordinate  one.  All  the  main 
decisions  are  made  by  the  voting  body  of  the  colony.  Families  sleep  in 
household  units,  but  they  do  not  eat  or  work  in  family  units.  Men  and  women 
even  eat  at  separate  tables.  Children  from  6 to  15  eat  in  a separate  dining  hall. 
Children  under  six  are  fed  in  the  homes  before  their  mothers  eat  in  the  dining 


hall. 


Social  Stratification 

Social  stratification  is  a system  by  which  a society  ranks  categories  of  people  in  a 
social  hierarchy  by  ability  or  status.  It  refers  to  whole  groups  of  people,  not  individuals. 
A person’s  place  in  the  stratification  system  is  the  most  consistent  predictor  of  his  or  her 
behaviour,  attitudes,  and  life  chances. 
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il 


This  means  that  when  you  look  at  two  children  in  the  same  Grade  1 class  at  the  same 
school  and  look  at  where  they  are  in  the  social  stratification  system,  without  actually 
seeing  them,  you  can  predict  their  behaviour  patterns,  their  attitudes,  and  their  life 
chances.  If  one  of  the  children  comes  from'a  doctor’s  family  and  the  other  from  a 
janitor’s  family,  even  though  they  may  share  the  same  IQs,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
doctor’s  child  will  do  better  in  school  and  achieve  more  in  life. 


ascribed  status  - 

status  assigned 
according  to 
standards  that 
are  beyond  a 
person ’s  control. 
Age,  se.x,  family, 
heritage,  and 
race  are 
examples  of 
ascribed  statuses 

achieved  status  - 

status  acquired 
by  an  individual 
on  the  basis  of 
some  special 
skill,  knowledge, 
or  ability 


Social  stratification  is  the  study  of  socially-structured  inequality  in  society.  Most 
sociologists  think  that  social  stratification  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  all  societies, 
directing  both  the  lives  of  individuals  and  other  characteristics  of  society.  Social 
inequality  refers  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  resources  and  social  rewards.  The  fewer 
resources  people  have,  the  more  unequal  their  life  chances. 

Social  rewards  are  based  on  different  kinds  of  status  and  can  change  from  one  society 
to  the  next.  A person  can  achieve  rewards  based  on  whatever  characteristics  a society 
chooses  to  value.  Two  types  of  statuses  are  used:  ascribed  statuses  are  those  you  are 
born  with  and  could  be  ancestry,  race,  age,  physical  appearance,  and  whether  you  are 
male  or  female.  Achieved  statuses-such  as  education  and  employment-are  those  you 
work  for.  Generally  the  characteristics  you  possess  and  the  values  of  your  society, 
determine  your  social  rewards. 
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closed  system  - a 

person ’s  status  is 
determined  at 
birth  and  that 
person  remains 
at  that  level 
throughout  life 

open  system  - 
allows  people  the 
opportunity  to 
move  between 
strata 

class  system  - a 
system  in  which 
scarce  resources 
and  rewards  are 
determined  on 
the  basis  of 
achieved  status 
, , , , 


Types  of  Stratification  Systems 


A person’s  ability  to  access 
rewards  depends  on  how  open 
or  closed  the  particular 
stratification  is.  In  a closed 
system,  a person’s  status  is 
determined  at  birth  and  that 
person  remains  at  that  level 
throughout  life.  An  open 
system  allows  some  movement 
between  strata,  but  that  depends 
on  how  open  the  system  really 
is. 


Two  basic  types  of  social  stratification  are  the  class  system  and  the  caste  system. 
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The  Class  System 


I 

I 

I 

wealth  - an 
individuaVs 
assets  added  to 
income 

power  - the 
ability  an 
individual  has  to 
control  others,  or 
exert  influence 

prestige  - 
respect,  honour, 
or  recognition  an 
! individual  gets 
! from  members  of 
I society 


old  money  - the 
wealth  of  people 
who  have  been 
wealthy  for 
several 
generations 

new  money  - the 
wealth  of  people 
who  have  become 
wealthy  by  their 
own 

achievements 

white  collar  - 

jobs  that  do  not 
involve  manual 
labour 

blue  collar  - 

occupations  that 
involve  manual 
labour 


The  class  system  in  Canada  is  an  open  system  of  stratification.  People  can  move  to 
different  levels  during  their  lifetimes.  ManjrCanadians  have  the  mobility  ethic-that  is 
they  believe  they  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  succeed.  Class  can  have  a number  of 
different  definitions.  One  is  that  it  refers  to  social  class.  Traditionally,  this  referred  to  a 
group  of  people  with  the  same  levels  of  wealth,  power,  and  prestige.  Thus  people  are 
referred  to  as  being  upper  class,  middle  class,  or  lower  class. 


• The  upper  class  contains  ‘old  money’  of  society  as  well  as  ‘new  money’ 
members.  People  who  belong  to  this  class  often  belong  to  families  that  have 
been  wealthy  for  generations.  Their  children  go  to  the  most  expensive 
schools,  they  know  famous  people,  and  live  in  exclusive  areas.  The  ‘new 
money’  members  have  achieved  their  wealth  through  their  own  efforts  rather 
than  inheritance.  It  does  not  have  the  prestige  of  old  money.  The  upper  class 
does  not  readily  accept  new  people  moving  up. 

• The  middle  class  consists  of  business  and  professional  people  and  their 
immediate  families.  Jobs  tend  to  be  ‘white  collar’-they  do  not  involve  manual 
labour.  Their  income  and  wages  allow  them  to  buy  houses  and  cars,  pay  for 
university  education  for  their  children  and  other  luxuries. 

• The  lower  class  traditionally  works  in  ‘blue  collar’  jobs-manual  labour  which 
includes  factory  workers,  tradespeople,  unskilled  workers,  and  some  service 
industry  jobs.  Other  members  of  the  lower  class  include  people  working  in 
minimum  wage  jobs,  the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  and  those  on  welfare. 


Although  we  generally 
accept  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  as  the  three  class 
divisions,  not  all  sociologists 
agree  with  these  divisions. 
Some  researchers  further 
divide  each  of  these  three 
classes  as  upper  upper  class, 
middle  upper  class,  and 
lower  upper  class  and 
similar  groups  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes. 
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petite 

bourgeoisie  - 
Marx's  term  for 
people  who  own 
their  own 
businesses,  work 
for  themselves 
and  do  not 
emplgy  anyone 

bourgeoisie  - 

Marx 's  term  for 
the  capitalist 
class  that  owns 
the  means  of 
production 

surplus  value  - 

the  total  value  of 
commodities 
when  exchanged 
in  the  market 
place  minus  the 
value  of  labour 
power  and  the 
value  of  the 
means  of 
production 

lifestyle  - Weber's 
term  for  different 
aspects  of  our 
behaviour  and 
the  way  we  live 
our  lives 

life-chances  - 

Weber’s  term  that 
explains  that  if 
people  feel  that 
they  can  become 
respected  and 
vcdued  members 
of  society  then 
they  are  in  a 
higher  social 
class 


Another  definition  of  social  class  comes  from  sociologists  who  follow  the  theories  of 
Karl  Marx.  They  distinguish  between  those  who  own  “the  means  of  production”  (for 
example,  factories,  businesses,  land)  and  those  who  own  only  their  “labour  power” 
(experience,  skill,  strength). 


Three  Social  Classes  Identified  by  Marx 


1 . The  petite  bourgeoisie  own  the  business  (the 
means  of  production),  work  for  themselves  and 
do  not  employ  others. 

2.  The  proletariat  or  working  class  do  not  own  the 
means  of  production  and  sell  their  labour  power 
for  wages. 

3 . The  bourgeoisie  or  capitalist  class  own  the 
means  of  production  and  buy  labour  power  and 
make  a living  and  accumulate  wealth  from 
surplus  value  provided  by  the  labour  of  the 
working  class.  Surplus  value  is  the  total  value  of 
commodities  when  exchanged  in  the  market 
place  minus  the  value  of  labour  power  and  the 
value  of  the  means  of  production. 


Because  of  growth  in  the  professions,  the  managerial  classes,  the  number  of  self- 
employed,  and  the  growth  of  the  service  industry  from  the  time  Marx  developed 
his  ideas,  sociologists  often  find  it  difficult  to  fit  new  occupations  into  Marx’s 
social  classes. 


A third  definition  of  social  class  comes  from  Max  Weber,  a sociologist  writing  in 
the  early  1900s.  He  agreed  with  Marx  that  different  classes  exist,  but  he  thought 
that  status  or  social  prestige  was  the  key  factor  in  deciding  to  which  group  each 
person  belonged.  Where  we  live,  our  manner  of  speech,  our  education,  our  leisure 
habits  as  well  as  other  factors  decide  our  social  class.  He  called  these  different 
aspects  of  our  behaviour  our  lifestyle.  He  also  thought  that  the  way  each  person 
thinks  about  their  life-cbances  was  particularly  important.  If  a person  feels  that 
they  can  become  a respected  and  valued  member  of  society  then  this  places 
people  in  a higher  social  class. 
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I socioeconomic 
I status  - rating 
; that  combines 
social  factors 
I such  as  level  of 
; education, 
occupational 
i prestige,  and 
place  of 
residence  with 
the  economic 
factor  of  income 
in  order  to 
determine  an 
individual ’s 
relative  position 
in  the 

stratification 

system 

\ 

assets  - the  value 
of  everything  an 
■:  individual  owns 

income  - money 
earned  by  an 
individual  from 
wages,  salaries, 
or  investments 




Today,  many  sociologists  define  social  class  by  wealth,  prestige,  and  power.  In 
order  to  rank  people  on  these  three  dimensions,  they  calculate  people’s 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  by  combing  educational  level,  occupational  prestige 
(a  lawyer  would  rank  higher  than  a fisher),  and  place  of  residence  with  income. 
This  determines  an  individual’s  relative  position  on  the  stratification  system. 

• Wealth  is  calculated  by  adding  an  individual’s  assets-the  value  of  everything 
he  owns-and  income-the  money  earned  by  an  individual  from  salaries  and 
wages. 

• Power  is  the  ability  an  individual  has  to  control  others,  with  or  without  them 
agreeing  to  it.  Usually,  wealthy  people  are  powerful,  but  the  reverse  is  also 
true.  Wealth  can  happen  because  a person  is  powerful. 

• Prestige  is  the  respect,  honour,  or  recognition  an  individual  gets  from  other 
members  of  society.  It  can  be  based  upon  any  characteristics  a society  feels 
are  important:  income,  job,  and  educational  level  are  all  examples  of 
characteristics  that  can  help  determine  prestige. 


Characteristics  of  the  Class  System 

• The  distribution  of  scarce  resources  and  social  rewards  is  decided  on  the  basis  of 
achieved  status. 


exogamy  - 
people  can  many 
outside  of  their 
class  or  caste 


• People  can  change  classes  either  in  a single  lifetime  or  over  several  generations. 
Social  mobility  is  movement  between  or  within  social  classes  or  strata. 

• Exogamy  is  allowed.  People  can  marry  outside  of  their  class. 

• Everyone,  regardless  of  class,  is  equal  before  the  law. 
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An  Englishman  changes  his  class 

The  English  are  very  definite  about  class  distinctions.  Because  of  differences  in 
accents  based  on  class,  some  people  go  to  enormous  lengths  to  help  their 
children  change.  An  Englishman  said  that  when  he  was  born,  his  mother  was 
determined  that  he  would  live  his  life  as  a member  of  the  middle  class.  He  lived 
on  a council  housing  estate  in  southern  England.  This  would  be  our  equivalent 
of  public  housing.  His  mother  called  him  Nigel  because  it  was  a more  middle 
class  name  than  the  names  of  the  boys  in  the  area.  She  saved  every  penny  she 
could  and  sent  him  to  a private  school  so  he  would  learn  to  speak  like  the  other 
middle  class  boys  who  went  there.  She  also  felt  he  would  receive  a better 
education  than  he  would  at  the  local  public  school.  She  paid  for  him  to  have 
private  elocution  lessons.  As  a result,  he  won  a scholarship  to  Cambridge 
University,  eventually  graduating  with  a PhD.  He  is  now  teaching  at  a 
university  in  England.  Would  this  have  been  possible  if  he  had  followed  the 
boys  in  his  area?  Probably  not. 


Supplemental  Information 

Take  the  class  test: 

http://www.mediawatch.com/ 

The  Caste  System 


caste  system  - a 
system  in  which 
scarce  resources 
and  rewards  are 
distributed  on 
the  basis  of 
ascribed  status 


The  caste  system  is  part  of  the  Hindu  religion.  As  part  of  the  Hindu  teaching,  karma,  or 
responsibility  for  your  own  actions  is  taught.  Each  action  taken  by  an  individual,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  affects  your  actions  in  this  life  and  your  next  life.  This  is  represented  by 
the  caste  system.  People  are  born  into  different  castes  depending  on  the  actions  taken  in 
their  previous  lives.  It  is  a closed  system.  A person  cannot  change  castes.  When  an 
individual  is  born,  his  or  her  status  or  caste  depends  upon  the  status  of  his  or  her 
parents. 


There  are  five  castes  that  people  can  be  born  into: 

• the  Braham:  priests  or  teachers 

• the  Kshatriyas:  warrior  or  politician 

• the  Vaishyas:  merchant  or  professional 

• the  Sudras:  servant  or  labourer 

• the  untouchables  or  outcastes 
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ji: 

i endogamy  - 

people  can  marry 
only  members 
from  their  caste 
or  class 


Each  caste  is  subdivided  into  about  3,000  sub  groupings  or  subcastes  based  on 
occupations. 

There  are  complicated  norms  in  a caste  system.  There  is  no  marriage  between  members 
of  different  castes  as  assigning  castes  to  any  children  would  be  difficult.  Only 
endogamy  or  marriage  within  one’s  own  caste  is  permitted.  Within  a caste,  there  may 
be  some  movement  over  a person’s  lifetime  because  of  occupational  or  marriage 
changes,  but  a person  will  not  move  to  a higher  caste. 

There  are  currently  over  157  000  practising  Hindus  in  Canada.  Most  marriages  take 
place  within  the  caste  system  but  most  other  conventions  dealing  with  the  castes  are  not 
followed  as  they  are  difficult  to  perform  in  Canadian  society. 


Characteristics  of  the  Caste  System 


• Based  on  ascribed  status:  people  are  born  into  a caste 

• No  social  mobility:  people  stay  in  their  caste  for  their  lives 

• Endogamous:  people  are  not  allowed  to  marry  outside  of  their  caste 


Supplemental  Information 

Links  to  information  on  social  stratification: 

http://www.sdsmt.edu/online-courses/is/soc  100/Soc  Strat.htm 

A virtual  tour  of  social  stratification: 

http://camden-www.rutgers.edu/~wood/332virtualtour.htm 


photograph  courtesy  of  Spirit  Travel 
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Theories  of  Stratification 


There  are  three  main  theories  used  by  sociologists  to  explain  why  social  stratification 
occurs  in  society. 

The  Functional  Theory 


meritocracy  - a 

society  hierarchy 
is  determined  by 
merit 


This  theory  is  based  on  the  work  in  the  1940s  by  Kingsley  Davies  and  Wilbert  Moore. 
Those  who  follow  this  theory  believe  that  certain  roles  in  society  have  to  be  performed 
if  the  system  is  to  survive.  Some  statuses  in  society  are  more  important  and  people 
should  be  rewarded  accordingly.  If  people  are  not  rewarded  appropriately,  then  certain  I 
jobs  would  not  be  completed.  Functionalists  feel,  for  example,  that  if  a society  rewards 
its  doctors  and  fast  food  workers  with  the  same  wage,  then  few  people  would  become 
doctors.  Functionalists  believe  in  meritocracy-a  position  in  the  hierarchy  is  determined  [ 
by  individual  merit.  ■ 

Conflict  Theory 


Those  who  follow  the  works  of  Karl  Marx  believe  that  there  is  a single  economic 
division  between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots  and  this  causes  social  stratification.  The 
haves  are  the  capitalists  or  the  bourgeoisie  who  own  the  means  of  production  and  make 
money  off  the  have  nots.  The  have  nots  are  the  proletariat  who  sell  their  labour  to 
survive. 


The  Multi-dimensionai  Theory 

Max  Weber,  a German  sociologist 
(1864-1920)  felt  that  Marx  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  economics.  Those 
who  follow  Weber  believe  that  society 
is  stratified  on  the  basis  of  economic 
class  (wealth),  social  status  as  shown 
by  lifestyle  (prestige),  and  power. 
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Case  study:  Can  the  internet  rich  he  a new  strata? 

The  growth  of  ‘e-business’-businesses  involved  with  the  internet  and  associated 
work-has  led  to  the  media  and  the  public  being  very  interested  in  possible 
money-making  opportunities  in  this  new  sector. 

In  October,  1999,  an  English  newspaper.  The  Guardian,  carried  out  a survey  on 
the  top  50  ‘net’  entrepreneurs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  found  that: 

• 7 1 % were  university  educated 

• average  age  of  34 

• average  value  of  each  company  was  $200  million  Canadian 

• 10%  were  female 

Initially,  it  was  thought  that  a new  strata  was  emerging,  away  from  the 
traditional  upper  class,  middle  class,  and  lower  class.  However,  when 
sociologists  looked  further,  it  transpired  that  the  ‘new’  breed  of  entrepreneurs 
most  likely  had  their  beginnings  in  the  ‘old’  social  order.  Most  came  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  universities,  the  universities  where  traditionally,  the  upper 
class  has  educated  their  sons  and  daughters.  They  were  able  to  use  contacts  to 
raise  funds  to  set  themselves  up.  There  was  no  new  strata. 


Supplemental  Information 

Theories  of  class  and  stratification: 

http://socserv2.mcmaster.ca/soc/courses/soc2r3/soc2r3.htm 

Social  inequality  and  classes: 

http : //w  w w.  psc  w.  u va.  nl/sociosite/T  OPIC  S/Inequality.  html 
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intergenerational 
mobility  - form 
of  vertical 
mobility!  in  which 
status  differs 
between 
generations  in 
the  same  family 

intragenerational 
mobility  - the 
changes  in 
position  or 
careers  that  a 
person  makes 
within  his  or  her 
lifetime 

vertical  mobility 

- movement 
between  social 
classes  or  strata 

horizontal 
mobility  - type  of 
social  mobility  in 
which  the 
individual  moves 
from  one  position 
to  another  in  the 
same  social  class 
level 

structural 
mobility  - 

factors  at  a 
societal  level 
that  affect 
mobility'  rates 


Social  Mobility 

Social  mobility  is  the  movement  of  individuals,  families  and  groups  within  a 
stratification  system.  There  are  five  main  types  of  social  mobility: 

1 . Intergenerational  mobility:  differences  between  people’s  class  or  origin  (their 
parents’  social  class)  and  their  current  position  in  the  stratification  system.  The  son 
or  daughter  of  a construction  worker,  for  example,  who  becomes  a lawyer 
experiences  intergenerational  mobility. 

2.  Intragenerational  mobility:  plots  career  shifts  within  a person’s  lifetime 

3.  Vertical  mobility:  upward  or  downward  movement  of  individuals  between  social 
classes  or  strata.  A waitress  promoted  to  manager  of  the  restaurant  where  she 
works  would  move  from  a lower  class  position  to  a middle  class  one. 

4.  Horizontal  mobility:  movement  within  a social  class  or  stratum.  A teacher 
moving  to  a different  school,  for  example,  would  experience  horizontal  mobility. 

5.  Structural  mobility:  factors  at  a societal  level  that  affect  mobility  rates. 

Society  presents  many  reasons  for  structural  mobility.  Some  or  all  of  them  can  affect 
each  of  us  as  we  try  to  make  our  way  in  the  world. 


Reasons  For  Upward  Structural  Mobility 

These  changes  can  happen  for  a number  of  reasons. 

1 . This  happens  when  a growing  sector  of  the  economy  attracts  workers  from 
declining  sectors.  For  example,  this  has  happened  in  Canada  as  a result  of  the 
decline  in  fish  stocks  on  the  East  Coast.  People  who  normally  would  have 
become  fishers  migrate  to  areas  where  they  can  find  higher  status  employment. 

2.  Where  there  is  little  opportunity  to  enter  the  workforce  in  one  region,  people  find 
better  paid  employment  elsewhere.  For  a number  of  years,  thousands  of  people 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  have  migrated  to  Alberta,  knowing  that  they  could 
find  higher  status  employment  quite  easily. 

3 . In  boom  times,  there  are  high  rates  of  structured  mobility  as  new  jobs  are  created 
and  old  ones  are  often  improved. 

4.  You  can  marry  a person  who  uses  his  or  her  influence  to  help  you  find  higher 
status  employment. 

5 . You  can  be  part  of  a minority  group  that  is  being  targeted  for  higher  status 
employment. 
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Reasons  For  Downward  Structural  Mobility: 

• When  there  are  changes  in  consumer  tastes  or  new  technology,  individuals  can 
suddenly  find  themselves  without  jobs  that  produce  comparable  incomes. 

• Changes  in  the  economy  cause  downward  mobility  as  people  are  laid  off  work 
for  an  unknown  period  of  time.  For  younger  workers,  the  change  is  temporary; 
for  older  workers,  it  is  sometimes  permanent. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  social  mobility  happens.  Sometimes,  you  know  the  right 
person  who  gives  you  a break  and  offers  you  the  good  job.  Sometimes,  you  are  related 
to  the  person  who  offers  you  the  good  job.  Sometimes,  you  are  the  right  gender  or  you 
belong  to  the  right  minority  group  and  businesses  have  been  told  by  government  to  hire 
people  like  you. 

In  a perfect  world,  your  background  wouldn’t  matter  since  everyone  would  be 
competing  for  jobs  under  the  same  fair  conditions.  However,  there  are  marked 
differences  in  the  social  circumstances  of  classes,  of  men  and  of  women,  and  of  people 
of  different  minority  groups.  Not  everybody  starts  with  an  equal  footing.  Some  have  a 
head  start  in  the  race  for  social  rewards. 
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Conclusion 


Social  stratification  refers  to  the  social  class  or  caste  a person  is  in.  In  an  open  system 
like  the  class  system,  people  can  move  to  different  layers  of  the  strata  through  hard 
work,  education,  luck  and  marriage.  In  a system  that  is  closed  like  the  caste  system,  you 
cannot  change.  Canadian  society  is  not  as  strongly  stratified  as  other  societies.  There 
are  also  many  opportunities  in  Canada  for  social  mobility. 

To  summarize: 


• There  are  two  basic  types  of  social  stratification:  the  class  system  and  the  caste 
system. 

• Three  theories  have  evolved  to  explain  social  stratification:  functional,  conflict 
and  multi-dimensional. 

• There  are  three  different  types  of  social  mobility:  structural  or  intergenerational, 
vertical  and  horizontal. 

• Social  mobility  can  go  both  upwards  and  down,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 


T\im  to  Assignment  Booklet  8 and  complete  the  assignments  for  this  Lesson. 
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CcOSSAXV 


accommodation  - a state  of  balance  between 
cooperation  and  conflict 

achieved  - a position  in  society  that  one  earns 
on  merit 

achieved  status  - status  acquired  by  an 
individual  on  the  basis  of  some  special  skill, 
knowledge,  or  ability 

agents  of  socialization  - specific  individuals, 
groups  and  institutions  that  provide  the 
situations  in  which  socialization  can  occur 

alienation  - the  inability  of  an  individual  or  a 
group  to  share  in  the  values  of  society 

aptitude  - a capacity  to  learn  a particular 
skill  or  acquire  a particular  body  of 
knowledge 

arbitration  - the  process  by  which  the  parties 
to  a dispute  submit  their  differences  to  the 
judgement  of  an  impartial  person  or  group 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  or  statutory 
provision 

ascribed  - a position  or  role  one  is  bom  into 

ascribed  status  - status  assigned  according  to 
standards  that  are  beyond  a person ’s  control. 
Age,  sex,  family,  heritage,  and  race  are 
examples  of  ascribed  statuses 

assets  - the  value  of  everything  an  individual 
owns 

autopsy  - examination  and  dissection  of  a 
dead  body  to  find  the  cause  of  death 

blended  family  - stepfamily  that  can  consist  of 
a parent  and  children  and  a childless  spouse; 
a parent  and  children  and  a spouse  whose 
children  live  elsewhere;  or,  two,  joined,  one- 
parent  families 


blue  collar  jobs  - occupations  that  involve 
manual  labour 

bourgeoisie  - Marx’s  term  for  the  capitalist 
class  that  owns  the  means  of  production 

cannibalism-  the  act  of  human  feeding  on 
human  flesh 

capitalists  - the  wealthy  who  own  the  means 
of  production 

caste  system  - a system  in  which  scarce 
resources  and  rewards  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  ascribed  status 

class  system  - a system  in  which  scarce 
resources  and  rewards  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  achieved  status 

closed  system  - a person ’s  status  is  determined 
at  birth  and  that  person  remains  at  that  level 
throughout  life 

cognitive  - the  act  of  thinking  and  acquiring 
knowledge 

compromise  - when  two  parties  each  agree  to 
give  up  something  so  they  can  both  agree 

conflict  - the  result  of  opposing  beliefs  or 
forces 

contrived  observation  - where  a sociologist 
designs  a situation  and  uses  a control  variable 
to  detemiine  how  people  act  in  a given 
situation 

control  group  - the  group  in  an  experiment 
experiencing  no  change  in  conditions 

corrections  - negative  sanctions -such  as 
imprisonment,  parole,  and  probation-used  to 
punish  criminals 

cultural  alternative  - choices  that  an 
individual  can  make  that  allow  one  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a cultural  universal 
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cultural  lag  - the  period  of  time  between 
acceptance  of  an  innovation  and  the 
completion  of  its  integration  into  the  culture 

cultural  trait  - smallest  unit  of  culture,  a 
single  tool,  act  or  belief 

cultural  transmission  - views  deviance  as  a 
learned  behaviour  through  interaction  with 
others 

cultural  universals  - common  features  that  are 
found  in  all  cultures 

culture  - the  beliefs,  values,  socioeconomic 
systems,  and  customs  of  a society 

culture  conflict  - deviant  behaviour  caused 
when  varying  cultural  norms  come  into 
conflict  with  the  norms  of  the  society  as  a 
whole 

culture  complex  - combined  cultural  traits 
form  cultural  complexes,  a cluster  of 
interrelated  traits 

culture  pattern  - when  culture  complexes 
combine  into  an  interrelated  whole 

culture  ti'ait  - smallest  unit  of  a culture,  a 
single  tool,  act  or  belief 

deviance  - behaviour  that  goes  against  the 
important  norms  as  identified  by  a group  or 
society 

diffusion  - the  spreading  of  one  society’s 
cultural  characteristics  to  another 

ego  - Sigmund  Freud’s  term  for  the  part  of  the 
mind  where  he  believed  all  positive  thoughts 
were  stored  and  that  balanced  the 
subconscious  forces  of  the  id  and  the  superego 

enculturation  - the  process  of  teaching 
children  how  to  feel,  think,  and  act  as  members 
of  a particular  culture 

endogamy  - people  can  marry  only  members 
from  their  caste  or  class 

ethnocentric  - to  uphold  one’s  culture  as 
superior  to  any  other 


exogamy  - people  can  marry  outside  of  their 
class  or  caste 

experimental  group  - a group  of  subjects  to  be 
studied 

extended  families  - include  the  nuclear  family 
plus  blood  relatives  living  together 

feral  - children  raised  by  animals 

folkways  - informal  norms  which  are  the 
common  practices  of  society 

functionalist  - a person  who  believes  that 
society  works  logically,  protecting  the  interests 
of  most  of  its  members 

heredity  - transmission  of  genetic 
characteristics  from  parents  to  children 

horizontal  families  - include  members  of  the 
same  generation  as  the  parents  living  together 

horizontal  mobility  - type  of  social  mobility  in 
which  the  individual  moves  from  one  position 
to  another  in  the  same  social  class  level 

hospice  - a program  that  provides  palliative 
care  and  attends  to  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  of  terminally  ill  patients  at  an 
inpatient  facility  or  at  the  patient’s  home 

hypothesis  - a statement  that  predicts  the 
relationship  between  two  or  more  variables 

id  - Sigmund  Freud’s  term  for  a person’s  basic 
drives  which  are  unconscious  and  demand 
immediate  attention 

incest  taboo  ~ a norm  that  stops  sexual 
relations  or  marriage  between  certain 
relatives 

income  - money  earned  by  an  individual  from 
wages,  salaries,  or  investments 

innate  - ability  or  skill  possessed  at  birth 

instinct  - unchanging,  biologically  inherited 
behaviour  pattern 

intergenerational  mobility  - form  of  vertical 
mobility  in  which  status  differs  between 
generations  in  the  same  family 
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intragenerational  mobility  - the  changes  in 
position  or  careers  that  a person  makes  within 
his  or  her  lifetime 

invention  - a new  device  or  process  created  by 
study  and  experimentation 

isolate  - those  who  grow  up  outside  a cultural 
environment 

law  - written  rule  of  conduct  that  is  enacted 
and  enforced  by  the  government.  By  definition, 
the  violation  of  these  norms  is  considered  a 
criminal  act 

life-chances  - Weber’s  term  that  explains  that 
if  people  feel  that  they  can  become  respected 
and  valued  members  of  society  then  they  are  in 
a higher  social  class 

lifestyle  - Weber’s  term  for  different  aspects  of 
our  behaviour  and  the  way  we  live  our  lives 

marginalized  - confined  to  a particular  area, 
outside  the  mainstream 

material  components  - things  created  by 
humans  such  as  buildings,  automobiles,  and 
computers 

material  rewards  - rewards  that  are  monetary, 
or  have  recognized  value 

mediation  - the  process  of  intervening 
between  conflicting  parties  to  promote 
reconciliation  or  compromise 

meritocracy  - a society  hierarchy  is 
determined  by  merit 

monogamy  -marriage  of  one  man  to  one 
woman 

mores  - norms  that  have  great  moral 
significance  attached  to  them 

nature  - one ’s  biological  makeup  that 
predetermines  attitudes  and  behaviours 

natural  observation  - where  sociologists 
observes  from  a distance  so  as  to  not  influence 
the  behaviour  being  studied,  sometimes  called 
unobtrusive  observation 


new  money  - the  wealth  of  people  who  have 
become  wealthy  by  their  own  achievements 

non-material  components  - behaviours, 
values,  and  attitudes  shown  by  members  of  a 
culture 

non-material  rewards  - rewards  that  have  no 
monetary  value 

norms  - expected  behaviours  associated  with 
a role 

nuclear  family  - consists  of  an  adult 
heterosexual  couple  and  their  dependent 
children 

nurture  - the  environmental  experiences  that 
shape  one’s  socialization 

old  money  - the  wealth  of  people  who  have 
been  wealthy  for  several  generations 

open  system  - allows  people  the  opportunity 
to  move  between  strata 

operational  definition  - a definition  that  is 
stated  in  terms  of  measurable  characteristics 

parole  - the  release  of  a prisoner  whose  term 
has  not  expired  on  condition  of  sustained 
lawful  behaviour  that  is  subject  to  regular 
monitoring  by  an  officer  of  the  law  for  a set 
period  of  time 

participant  observation  - observation  by  a 
researcher  who  is  (or  appears  to  be)  a member 
of  the  group  or  a participant  in  the  activity  he/ 
she  is  studying 

peers  - people  who  belong  to  the  same  social 
group;  usually  based  on  age,  grade,  or  status 

personality  - sum  total  of  behaviours, 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  that  are 
characteristic  of  an  individual 

petite  bourgeoisie  - Marx’s  term  for  people 
who  own  their  own  businesses,  work  for 
themselves  and  do  not  employ  anyone  else 

phenomena  - are  observable  facts  or  events 
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phenomenon  - a single  observable  fact  or 
event 

physical  sanctions  - relate  to  a person ’s  body 
or  physical  health  and  well-being 

polity  - political  system:  the  way  the  state  is 
governed  and  organized 

polygamy  - marriage  with  multiple  partners 

polyandry  - a woman  is  permitted  to  marry 
more  than  one  man  at  a time 

polygyny  - a man  is  permitted  to  marry  more 
than  one  woman  at  a time 

positivism  - Comte ’s  term  to  describe  the 
scientific  process  necessary  to  ensure  accurate 
results 

power  - the  ability  an  individual  has  to 
control  others,  or  exert  influence 

prestige  - respect,  honour,  or  recognition  an 
individual  gets  from  members  of  society 

proletariat  - labourers  who  survive  by  selling 
their  work 

psychoanalysis  - Sigmund  Freud’s  term  for  the 
study  of  human  thought  patterns 

psychological  distance  - a comfortable  space 
between  two  people  who  don ’t  know  each 
other 

psychological  sanctions  - relate  to  a person ’s 
emotions  and  to  how  one  feels 

qualitative  research  - narrative  text  that  can 
be  examined  to  discover  any  themes  that  may 
emerge 

quantitative  research  - numbers  that  can  be 
used  for  statistical  analysis 

raison  d’etre  - justification;  literally,  “reason 
to  be  ” 

reciprocity  - the  idea  that  if  you  do  something 
for  someone  they  owe  you  something  in  return 

research  design  - a plan  for  collecting 
analyzing,  and  evaluating  data 


resocialization  - break  with  past  experiences 
and  the  learning  of  new  values  and  norms 

restiictive  - limited 

role  - the  behaviour  expected  of  someone 
occupying  a particular  status 

sanctions  - rewards  or  punishments  used  to 
enforce  conformity  to  norms 

schedule  - list  of  questions  sociologists  ask 
people  being  surveyed  in  an  interview 

scientific  method  - objective,  logical,  and 
systematic  way  of  collecting  data  and  arriving 
at  conclusions 

secondary  analysis  - the  analysis  of  existing 
sources  of  information 

slang  - words  that  are  particular  to  a certain 
group  and  have  a different  meaning  for  that 
group  than  for  others 

social  class  - a person ’s  relative  position 
within  the  overall  social  structure 

social  conti'ol  - methods  to  deal  with  deviance 
and  ensure  conformity 

social  dynamics  - the  processes  by  which 
elements  within  society  change  in  a systematic 
fashion  to  allow  for  social  development 

social  groups  - two  or  more  people  sharing 
common  interests  who  interact  with  one 
another  on  a regular  basis 

social  inequality  - unequal  distribution  of 
resources  and  social  rewards 

social  institutions  - organized  entities  that  are 
established  to  meet  specific  needs  for  the 
overall  society 

social  interaction  - how  people  relate  to  one 
another  and  influence  each  other’s  behaviour 

social  mores  - informal  rules  of  society 

social  statics  - the  process  by  which  the 
overall  structure  of  a society  remains 
relatively  stable,  or  unchanged,  over  time 
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social  sti'atification  ~ a system  by  which  a 
society  ranks  categories  of  people  in  a social 
category  by  ability  or  status 

social  structure  - network  of  interrelated 
statuses  and  roles  that  guide  human 
interaction 

socialization  - interactive  process  through 
which  individuals  learn  the  basic  skills, 
values,  beliefs,  and  behaviour  patterns  of 
society 

sociobiology  - the  study  of  the  biological 
basis  of  all  social  behaviour 

socio-economic  status  - rating  that  combines 
social  factors  such  as  level  of  education, 
occupational  prestige,  and  place  of  residence 
with  the  economic  factor  of  income  in  order  to 
determine  an  individual’s  relative  position  in 
the  stratification  system 

sociological  imagination  - the  ability  to  see 
how  the  overall  social  structure  of  society 
influences  individual  behaviours  and 
circumstances 

sociology  - the  scientific  study  of  society  and 
human  behaviour 

status  - socially  defined  position  in  a group  or 
society 

structural  mobility  - factors  at  a societal  level 
that  affect  mobility  rates 

subculture  - distinguishable  groups  of  people 
within  a larger  subculture 

superego  - Sigmund  Freud’s  term  for  the 
cultural  values  and  norms  internalized  by  an 
individual 

surplus  value  - the  total  value  of  commodities 
when  exchanged  in  the  market  place  minus  the 
value  of  labour  power  and  the  value  of  the 
means  of  production 

symbol  - any  visual  representation  or  material 
component  of  a culture  that  has  special 
significance  within  that  culture 

theoretical  perspective  - outlines  certain 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  social  life 


theory  - a systematic  explanation  of  the 
relationships  among  phenomena 

total  institution  - a place  where  people  are 
completely  isolated  from  society  for  a certain 
amount  of  time 

truce  - both  sides  agree  to  stop  a conflict  until 
a compromise  is  reached 

values  - shared  beliefs  about  what  is  good  or 
bad,  acceptable  or  unacceptable,  right  or 
wrong,  desirable  or  undesirable 

verstehen  - the  empathetic  understandings  of 
the  meanings  others  attach  to  their  beliefs 

vertical  family  - includes  grandparents  as 
well  as  parents  and  children 

vertical  mobility  - movement  between  social 
classes  or  strata 

wealth  - an  individual’s  assets  added  to 
income 

white  collar  jobs  - Jobs  that  do  not  involve 
manual  labour 
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